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THE ANIMALS KNOWN TO THE EFFIGY- 
BUILDERS. 


By STEPHEN D, PEET. 


We have given in a previous paper a map of the effigies 
with regard to the correspondence between their location and 


the residence of the people. We are now to give a map of the 
effigies as illustrating the haunts of the animals, 

I. We first take up the localities. Effigies are found in 
all parts of the state of Wisconsin; but there are great differences 
between them, as they are mainly imitative of the animals which 
in all probability abounded in particular localities. What is 
more, they are situated near the very spots where these animals 
made their haunts. This correspondence between the mounds 
and the haunts of the animals is certainly worthy of notice.. We 
have already said that the state was divided into five or six dis- 
tricts, each district having its own products or type of vegetation. 
But the correlation extends further than this. It is of course 
natural that animal life should be correlated to the vegetation; 
one class of animals would frequent the forests; another the 
prairies; another the marshes; another the barrens or openings, 
and still another the rocky regions where there are steep preci- 
pices and deep gorges; but that effigies should be so imitative 
of the habits of the animals that they should represent this fact 
is quite remarkable. It brings, however, an advantage to the 
zoologist as well as to the archeologist. The fauna of the state 
has greatly changed since its settlement by the white man, but 
we have a book descriptive of the fauna as it existed in the pre- 
historictimes, It is found on the soil, We see the images of 
animals and we find that those images correspond to those ani- 
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mals which would very naturally resort to the particular region 
and become convinced that the book is. correct in its record. 
The more we study the mounds the more we become convinced 
that they were true to life in all particulars, and that the shapes, 
attitudes, classification, habits and haunts can be learned from 
them. This might seem to conflict with what has been said 
about the mounds being clan emblems, but both may be true. 
They do represent clan emblems, but they also represent the 
animal life. The human life and animal life seems to have been 
closely associated, as they always are in the hunter state. Every- 
thing about the mound-builders proved them to have been hunt- 
ers. Mr, Horatio Hale says that the Dacotahs were great hunt- 
ers. Be that as it may, we are convinced that the mound-builders 
were that, at any rate. We propose to show the correspondence 
between the mounds and the haunts of the animals. 


1, The grazing places are first to be considered, It appears 
that the state formerly abounded with elk, moose, caribou and 
buffalo. The point which we want to bring out is that the 
haunts of these particular animals are made known by the 
mounds. There is a wonderful correspondence between the 
habits of the different grazing animals and the location of the 
mounds. The buffalo graze upon prairies; buffalo effigies are 
mainly found in prairie regions. The moose, on the other hand, 
frequents wild forests and rocky places, especially if there are 
lakes and rivers interspersed among the rocks and forests. It is 
remarkable that moose effigies are found in just such places; they 
are never found on prairies, but are always confined to those parts 
cf the state where the high bluffs are broken by deep gulleys 
and where there are thick forests covering the steep hills and 
streams and deep gulleys amid the forest. The elkis, on the other 
hand, an animal which both feeds upon the prairies and makes its 
resort in low places. Elk effigies are numerous in the western 
part of the state. It is singular that the game-drives which have 
elk effigies in connection with them are in just those places 
where elk would naturally roam. One such game-drive,* at 
Honey Creek, in Sauk County, has been described by Dr. Lap- 
ham. This was not an embankment placed there to guard the 
pass in the bluff, but it was a game-drive placed there to entrap 
the elk which might be driven down from the prairies toward 
the Wisconsin river. We have visited the spot and found the 
look-outs from which the hunter could look over the prairie and 
watch the droves as they came down toward the river, and have 
traced the very road-ways or elevated graded lines along which 
the hunters would run to give notice of the approach of the 
game. Another game-drive formerly existed on the south side 
of the Wisconsin river. This is given in the cut taken from a 





*See Lapham’s Antiquities, Plates XLIII, XLIV, XLVII. by Dr. Lapham. 
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drawing furnished by Mr, W. H. Canfield. There are effigies of elk 
in nearly all game-drives where elk were hunted. Most mounds 
are destitute of the branching horns; they are built with a single 
protruberance to represent the horns, but in this case, described 
by Mr. Canfield, the horns are divided and even the branches 
are represented. See Fig. 187. The following are the places 





Fig. 187.—Elk and Moose on Wisconsin River. 


where elk mounds have been discovered: On the Kickapoo river. 
sec. 6, T. 8, R. 5; two groups on the Wisconsin river, sec. 5, T, 
10, R. 7; near Honey Creek Mills, T. 9, R. 6; near Kingston, 
Secs. 9 and 16, T. 10, R. 6; also Sec, 28, T. 8, R. 7, Sec, 2, T, 
8, R. 4. 

The moose is an animal which has peculiar habits. We have 
found several effigies of the moose, one in the neighborhood of 
the elephant mound, and have traced out the various game- 
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Fig, 188.—’ «p of Works on the Bluffs above the Elephant Effigy. 


drives which were erected for the hunting of the moose. These 
consist of long lines of elevated walls or run-ways intermingled 
with the mounds of the bear, which was the clan emblem of the 
region, also with mounds of the caribou and the buffalo. Theso 
lines run along the summit of the narrow bluffs for miles; they 
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are broken at times by intervals, but they generally begin at 
lookouts and end with lookouts, and show that they were de- 
signed for the use of hunters. We think the so-called elephant 
mound was nothing but a mound of a gigantic moose or possi- 
bly of an elk. We have found that there was a relation between 
the mounds on the 
bluff and those 
groups on the bot- 
tom lands, and our 
explanation is that 
the animals were 
driven through the 
coolies down to the 
bottom lands and 
=| between the parallel 
mounds on the bot- 
tom land toward the 
the river. We pre- 
senttwo maps to illustrate this point. One shows the mounds 
on the bluffs and the other mounds on the bottom lands. See 
Figs. 188 and 189. We present also the cut of a moose on the 
bluff, three miles north of the elephant. See Fig. 190; also Fig. 
188, Sec. 32. 























Fig. 1389.—Groups Adjoining so-called Elephant Effigy. 





Fig. 191.—Mastodon or Coon? 





Moose near Wyalusing. 


The effigy which is seen in the cut Fig. 191 was discovered by 
the author while exploring the elephant effigy. It was at first 
taken for a mastodon, but by simply reversing the figure it was 
easily seen that the figure was that of some other animal, prob- 
ably a coon, though the tail does resem- 
ble the tusk of the mastodon. This 
shows how easily one can be mistaken, 
especially if he has a theory to carry out. 

There are other grazing animals be- 
sides the moose and the elk, namely, the 
deer, antelope and buffalo. These are 
more migratory in their habits, and the 
result is that the mounds are more wide- 
spread. We have discovered the effigies of the buffaio at Beloit 
(see Fig. 192), at Merrill’s Springs, near Madison (Fig. 193), 
and at certain points in Grant county (see Fig. 183); they 
were all near prairies and at the same time were associated with 





Fig. 192.—Buffalo at Beloit. 
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buffalo game-drives, 


We have discovered also deer effigies; 


two at Green Lake, one associated with the squirrel, which is 


the clan emblem, and the 
other associated with two 
bear effigies (see Fig. 194); 
both of these represent the 
attitude, the fleetness, even 
the timidity ofthe deer. An- 
other deer emblem was found 
in Eagle township, evident- 
ly in the midst of a game- 
drive. Fig. 195. 
was the eagle whose wings 
were so much extended, and 
a little further away was the 
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Fig. 193.—Buffalo at Merrill’s Springs. 


group of eagles which may have been designed for a sort of corral 
where the animals were watched as they were grazing. The 
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Fig. 194.—A Deer Chased by Bear 
deer effigies are generally found in the open places in the forests 
or beside streams and in rocky places, in the very localities where 
a ; 





























Fig. 195.--Deer in Eagle’ Township. 
The deer is generally represented as 


deer have their run-ways. 
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running near water, either as just emerging from the water, or 

running toward the water or alongside of the water. In most 

cases the trap or game-drive is on the bank which the deer ap- 
proaches. See Fig. 196. 

2. The location of the game-drives can be ascertained from 

a study of the maps, The game-drives were not all in parallels; 

they were sometimes made by placing 

the effigies at an angle, either with their 

heads together or their tails together, 

as is the case at Milwaukee. See Fig. 

158. They are frequently made with 

single lines of long mounds and round 

Fig. 196.—Deer near Muscoda. mounds, with a lookout at some point 

near by, as is the case in the ancient works on the Wis- 

consin river, described by Dr. Lapham, Section 5, Town. 10, 

R. 7 E.; also‘ on southeast quarter of Section 5, two distinct 

localities.* See Fig. 81. The game-drives were placed on the 

summit of the hills or at the gaps and openings between the 

bluffs, or along the side of the bluffs, near overhanging cliffs. or 
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Fig. 197.—Mink and Elk at Stone Quarry, Madison. 


beside the streams and marshes, or on the narrow necks of land, 
between marshes or on the banks of the lakes, or in parallel lines 
running towards the lakes. They always show the habits of the 
animals ; they give to us the picture of scenes which were once 
familiar, which will never come back again. The elk, buffalo and 
deer were driven by hunters into the water and could be seen 
swimming across the lakes, and be shot by other hunters 





*For game-drives see Figs. 2, 3, 34, 46, 56, 59, 81, 118, 119, 129, 137, 189, 150, 158, 172. 
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as they would emerge from the water. They would run 
across the summit of high bluffs and would there be entrapped 
(see Fig. 197), or along by the side of the bluffs and would there 
be shot at by the hunters from the screens that were there pro- 
vided, or would pass down into their feeding-places and would 
again be in the midst of screens and amkushes. Everywhere 
throughout the country provisions were made for shooting into 
the unwary game, and it would seem as if there was a constant 
contest between the hunters and the animals, but that the hunters 
were very skillful in tracking out the haunts and runways of the 
animals and providing game-drives for them, The author has 
seen these game-drives in many places, but is not able to describe 
them all. One of them is situated on the east side of Lake Wau- 
besa; others on the west side of Green Lake, and others on 
he Wisconsinriver, Mr, W. H.Canfield has also described severatl 
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Fig. 198.— Wild Geese near Cemetery, Madison—Peet. 


groups of long mounds situated in Sauk County, One of them 
on N, E.,S. E., Sec. 19, T. 9, R. § E., contains figures of eagles, 
bear, elk, foxes, as well as long mounds. Another situated on 
N.E, N. W. quarter of Sec. 14, T. 9, R. 5 E., consisting of long 
mounds without figures. Another group on Secs. 9 and 16, T. 
10, R. 6 E., in Sauk County, is composed of a row of figuresand 
round mounds, consisting of mink, wading birds, eagles, elk and 
coons, neara marsh. This is a game-drive over 3,000 feet long. 
Mr. Moses Strong also speaks of one near Cassville which was 
two miles long. 

There is one thing to be said about the different kinds of 
game: The game-drives were built differently for each kind. 
Those for the moose and elk are mainly elevated road-ways on 
the hills connected with the parallel walls in the bottom lands. 
Those for the deer are arranged along the banks of smaller 
streams and lakes; and are sometimes so arranged that the deer 
can be shot at as they emerge trom the water. The mounds are 
scattered along the edge of the water, so as to give as many shoot- 
ing placesas possible. Game-drives for buffalo are on the banks of 
rivers near fords, and so arranged that the hunters could shoot 
into the herds as they passed down the banks. _IIlustra- 
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Fig. 199.—Group of Effigies; Wading Birds at Baraboo—Canjield. 











tion of the first class can be found in Grant 
county; of the second at Mill’s Woods and 
the Catfish; of the third at Beloit and at 
Indian Ford. (See Figs. 36, 46, 56, 81,118, 
119, 120, 199, 200, 201; also Diagrams V, 
XVI,and XVII.) There are occasionally 
groups of mounds on the banks of lakes, 
the object of which is unknown. It is 
probable, however, if we understood the 
habits of the animals we should understand 
the reasons for the location of them. To 
illustrate, on the north shore of Lake Men- 
dota, we find a long series of emblems, 
consisting of panthers, eagles, foxes and 
other animals. These are arranged on the 
side of the hill which slopes toward the 
water, but have passage-ways between 
them. It is possible that they were de- 
signed as screens from behind which hunt- 
ers could shoot into the animals as they 
came up out of the water. It is noticeable 
in this case that the prey-gods, such as the 
eagle, hawk, panther, wolf and fox, are 
placed on this side of the lake, while the 
buffalo emblems are on the otherside. See 
map of works on Asylum grounds. Dia- 
gram XVIII. 


3. The study of the map with regardto 
the haunts of the birdsisinstructive. There 
are certain birds whose effigies are every- 
where found. These are the wild goose, 
the hawk, the pigeon, the eagle and duck. 
The following are the places where we have 
seen the wild goose: On the Milwaukee 
river at two places, Milwaukee and West 
Bend. Onthe Rock river at several places, 
at Lake Koshkonong, Horicon lake, on 
Green lake, in the Four Lake region. One 
group at Madison has two wild geese and 
two wolves; this is situated near the cem- 
etery. See Fig.198. The pigeon is seen at 
Madison and Mauston, where it is probably 
the clan emblem, and at many other places. 
These are all birds which have migratory 
habits ; there are certain other birds which 
are more limited in their range, namely the 
loon, swan, crane, plover,and heron. There 
are few emblems of the swan; there is 
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one near Summit, and another one in Sauk County. Mr. W. H. 
Canfield has represented a group in which there are several 
mounds of birds associated with raccoons: these were probably 
wading birds, as they were represented with one leg and long 
necks. See Figs. 199, 200 and 201. The coons were in a very 
natural attitude. This has been referred to above. 














Fig. 200.—Coon' near Kingston, 


4. There is another point to be taken up in this connection. 
The peculiar disposition of the animals whether shy or bold, 


gregarious or solitary, is brought out by the mounds, the lo- 
cation being as significant as the mound itself. The following 
are the animals which are timid, and whose timidity is shown by 
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Fig. 201.—Trap for Game near Baraboo. 


the mounds: The rabbit or hare, the antelope, the beavers. 
Effigies of the rabbit may be seen, one on Lake Wingra and an- 
other on Fox Lake. See Fig. 202. Effigies of the antelope 
may be seen at Lake Horicon, at Lake Waubesha, (see 
Diagram 5, No, 3,) and at Mayville.. The animals, on the 
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DIAGRAM XVI. 
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other hand, which are bolder and more 
likely to prowl about for their prey are 
the wolf, the panther, the bear and the 
fox. The habits of all these animals are 
shown. The fox is a cunning animal. 
Effigies of the fox are frequently seen 
with the head turned around, running. 
We have seen one on the south bank of 
Lake Puckaway. Dr. Lapham discovered 
one near Fox lake, W. H. Canfield one in 
Sauk County. Fig. 203.° The brush of 
the fox is notable. The mounds frequent- 
ly show this peculiarity. Rev. A. A. 
Young has furnished us the drawing of 
two foxes at New Lisbon (see Diagram 








XVI). This 
was a game- /J 22 
drive. It 


shows the 
mechanical 
contrivances 
and supersti- 
tions of the 
effigy - build- 
ers in a very 
characteristic 
manner. 

5. The habits of the animals as re- 
gards congregating together or being 
solitary are also shown by the mounds, 
Sometimes the animals are represented 
in pairs, the pairs being probably mates. 
This is also in imitation of the habits of 


Fig. 202.—Rabbit at Fox Lake. 


The peculiarity of the map is that the place for mating 
is indicated as well as the animals which were likelyto mate. We 
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have, for instance, on the south shore of Lake Monona a pair of 
panthers, male and female. The figures are on a wooded hill 
overlooking the lake. See Fig. 77. Two other panthers are 
seen at Ripley Lake. These were not mates, but a mate is a little 











Fig. 208.—Fox and Man Mound at Baraboo. 


distance off; and they seem to be in conflict, while the mate 
stands a little distance off alone. See Fig. 76. Two panthers 
in conflict may be seen at Beloit, but the mate is lacking from 
the group. See Fig. 160. Buftalos which are mates are seen in 
effigies at several places, at Beloit, at Green Lake, (see Fig. 176) 
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Fig. 204.— Wolf at Waukesha. 

and at Lake Monona. See Fig. 167, Wolves which are mates 
are also seen at the following places: At Waukesha (see Fig. 
204) and Lake Ripley. Ordinarily wolves are either in droves, 
as at West Bend (see Fig. 205), or are mingled with other 
animals; occasionally, however, the wolf is solitary, as at Hazen’s 





Fig. 205.— Wolf at West Bend. Fig. 206.—Bear at 

Hazen’s Corners. 
Corners, in Crawford County. The bear is sometimes seen alone, 
but is oftener in pairs. There are two bears at Hazen’s Corners. 
See Fig. 206. There are also two bears on the Glenn place, in 
Grant County. Diagrams1 and 2, At Blue Mounds theare are 
also two bears. Fig. 34. In this same locality there are two 
foxes or wolves, probably mates. Fig.11. Nearthis place there 
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is a row of figures of several animals, all of them alike; but itis 
uncertain whether they are bears, buffalos or wild-cats. Fig. 38. 
The elk is sometimes represented singly, as at the stone quarry 
near Madison, Fig. 197. It is oftener, however, seen in droves, 
as at Kickapoo river. Here there are three elk and four hawks, 
the elk being in droves and the hawks in flocks. Fig. 3. At 
Honey Creek, however, there 
are only two elk and two hawks 
Fig. 99. The squirrel isa very 
gregarious animal. Squirrels 
are very seldom seen alone; 
generally several figures ofthem 
are seen together. To illustrate: 
At Lake Winnebago there are 
twenty-five effigies situated on 
the summit of a bluff. Of these 
eleven are squirrels. At Green Lake there are thirty effigies, of 
which twelve are squirrels. At West Bend there are abont 
fifty effigies; some fifteen of them are squirrels. So in the group 
on the Wisconsin river, Sec. 5, T, 10, R. 7, there are six figures, 
one of them being an elk,two of them birds,two squirrels. The 
only places where the squirrel is seen alone is in the group near 
Wyalusing and in the small group ‘near: Neponauk club house, 
on the north side of Lake Puckaway. See Fig.159. The differ- 
ence between the squirrel and the skunk can be ascertained by 
this circumstance. An effigy of the skunk was discovered by 
the author between Horicon and Mayville, Fig.207. It is one of 





Fig. 207.—Skunk near Horicon. 





a group composed ofa turtle-and a , oe 
wolf; situated onabeautifulknollandjust |} E7fores  4a* ,' 
covering the knoll. A flock of lambs inthe a. | 
were amusing themselves by following ||CEMETERY al ae: 
the tail of the skunk around and jump- Roaditt Wotton | 
ing off the knoll at the head. Another . 
skunk was found near the cemetery at ° We wy | 


Aztalan. See Fig.208. In both these |'g—— 
cases the skunk was associated with 
turtles, but in a sense it was solitary, that 
is, without any other animal of the same ’ 
kind. The coon is generally seen in Uk . 
droves, several of them being found in wiaahaass” yield 
the same group. This is the case at Baraboo and Sheboygan 


Falls. Fig. 200. 


As for the birds, they are generally represented according to 
their habits. The eagle being a solitary bird, is frequently seen 
alone; and yet there are groups where two eagle effigies are seen 
together, as at Sec. 5, T. 10, R. 7,(Fig. 209), and even five or six 
as at Honey Creek Mills, and at Waukesha. (Fig. 62); but the 
prairie chicken is always represented as in flocks, Fig.83. Such 
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is the case at least at Big Bend (see Fig. 139) and at Waukesha 
(Fig. 136). Pigeons generally fly in flocks. There are two 
groups at Mauston, in one of which there are four pigeons and 


one in which there are three, Turtles are frequently seen to- 
gether, either in pairs or in one group (see Fig. 210), but the 
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Fig. 209.—Eagles near Honey Creek, Sec. 5, T. 10, R. 7.—Cangield. 





lizard, on the other hand, is always solitary. Such is the case 
at Koshkonong (Diagram 3), Sauk Prairie and Beloit (Fig. 86), 
and several other places. The beaver and muskrat are generally 
solitary, as is the moose, the she-wolf, and the musk-rat. Of the 
birds, the owl and the swan are solitary, but the duck and the 
wild geese are always gregarious. The frog is an animal. we 
would suppose that would be represented as associated with other 
frogs, but it is an exception. Frog effigies are quite rare and 





s 


Fig. 210.—Turtles at Beloit. Fig. 211.—Frog at Wisconsin River. 


are generally solitary. We give a figure of one from Wisconsin 
river; another can be seen at Beloit. Fig. 211. 


6. The study of the map with regard to the fishing grounds 
is suggestive. The effigies of the fish are somewhat common on 
the banks of the lakes, and they always show where the best 
fishing is and where the best kind of fish may be caught. To 
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illustrate: Delavan lake is celebrated for the abundance of pick- 
erel. On the other hand, at Lake Koshkonong the pickerel is 
mingled with catfish, suckers, bass and other kinds. There are 
effigies of catfish on the east side of Lake Koshkonong. There 
is also another effigy which we take to be a fish, though 
what kind it is impossible to tell. See Fig. 212. There is 
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Fig. 212.—Fish on East Side of Lake Koshkonong. 





also a large group of fish effigies on the west side. The Four 
Lake region is celebrated for its fishing. There are several 
effigies of fish in this region. We give a cut of one on the east 
end of Lake Monona. Fig. 213. . 


7. There is another point to which we would call attention, 
viz: The correspondence between the names of rivers, lakes and 
townships, to the animal effigies found in the vicinity. Howis it 
to be accounted for? Some might think that there was a naming 
of modern localities from the effigies; but the fact is that there 
e are very few places, only two or three in all the state, which are 
ape: 4 named from the mounds; these are Moundville and Nine Mound 
im Prairie. A better explanation is that the names are taken from 
the abundance of certain animals in the region, and that these 

‘ animals were following out the law which is very common in the 
oa animal kingdom; they were the descendants of the animals 
which abounded during the time of the mound-builders, and 
which remained in the same haunts 


1. a which these had occupied. There 
i are a few cases where the name is 
av) taken from an Indian tribe; the 


Fox river taken from the FoxIndi- yg, ¢13.— wish at Lake Monona. 
ans, Black Hawk’s island from 
Black Hawk, the celebrated chief; but most of the animal 
names, such as Fox Lake, Swan Lake, Duck Lake, Turtle 
Creek, Bear Creek, Elk Lake, Wildcat, Otterand Wolf River, and 
other names like these were undoubtedly taken from the pres- 
ence of such animals during the time of the early settlements. 
It is a singular fact that some of these animals abound in the 
= same localities, even at the present time. What is more, effigies 
z of these animals are also found in the same region; turtle effi- 
i gies on Turtle creek, Fox effigies on Fox lake, duck effigies on 
Lake Wingra (or duck), eagle effigies in Eagle township. 


V. We now come to the most important point of all, the 
map of the clans. We have in previous papers discussed the 
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question whether the clans could be recegnized by the emblems 
and boundaries could be described ordefined. Weare now to take 
up the question whether the different clans can be located on the 
map. What we have said about the isolatior of the state, its 
compactness, its resources and its fauna or former animal life, 
has only prepared the way for this subject. We are to study the 
emblems in their locations, and to see whether the map of the 
clans can be made out from them. We give here the location 
of the clans whiah we have identified, with the extent of the 
boundary of each and the emblem of the clan: The panther clan 
at Big Bend, and extending to Racine in one direction and to 
Burlington on the other: the raccoon clan at Milwaukee, extend- 
ing to Sheboygan on the lake shore and West Bend on the Mil- 
waukee river; the squirrel clan at Green Lake, extending to Lake 
Winnebago on one side and Lake Puckaway onthe other; the 
mink clan at Baraboo, extending to Moundville, in Columbia 
county, and into Dane county ; the eagle clan at Eagle township, 
extending to the Delles of the Wisconsin on the northeast and 
into Dane county on the east, and into Sauk Prairie on the north, 
where it mingles with the mink clan; the pigeon clan at Mauston, 
extending east and west along the Lemonweir river; the swallow 
clan at Prairie du Chien, extending into various parts of Crawford 
county; the bear clan in Grant county, whose emblem was so 
frequently mingled with the buffalo; the bear clan near Blue 
mounds, extending from there to the Four Lake region; the 
turtle clan at Beloit, with limits extending southward to Rock- 
ford and the mouth of the Kishwaukee river, where effigies of a 
turtle have been recently discovered. 


All these clans have been identified by the mounds and their 
boundaries to a certain extent traced out. The method of de- 
termining the name or emblem of the clan has been to visit all 
of the groups in the locality, to make a map of the region, and 
then count up the mounds of a particular class. Where one 
effigy seems to be predominant and all others are subordinate 
to it, it has seemed probable that this one was the clan totem. 
In order to make it certain, the ground is passed over again, and 
the purpose of each group is fixed upon so far as possible by 
the study of the topography. In many cases it has appeared 
that the same mound was placed around villages and near game- 
drives and as lookouts as well as burial places. In such cases it 
has been taken for granted that the name of the clan was deter- 
mined by the mound. 


These are clans which seem to have been very extensive, as the 
effigy which indicates their name or totem is seen in many 
different places. As a general thing the extent of each clan is 
about the same, being equal to about two ordinary counties on 
the modern map; this would make the extent about fifty miles in 
length and from thirty to forty in breadth. 
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The clan emblems have been identified with a certainty at the 
following places: At Beloit, at Green Lake, at Big Bend, at 
Eagle Township and at Prairie du Chien, The case is very 
plain. At the latter place the swallow is the clan emblem. It 
is everywhere present. It is present with the buffalo-drives, near 
bear effigies, and in connection with wolf effigies, but it so pre- 
ponderates that there is no mistake about it. We give a cut to 
illustrate the point. See Fig. 214. The following are the clans 
whose emblems have been partially identified, but concerning 
which there is some uncertainty: the bear or buffalo in Grant 
County; the panther in the Four Lake region; the wolf or coon 
at Milwaukee; the wolf or squirrel at West Bend; the squirrel 
on Lake Winnebago. 
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Fig. 214.—Swallows used as Clan Emblems at Prairie du Chien, 





It sometimes seems that there had been a removal of clans; 
those an the lake shore having been moved over to the Wiscon- 
sin river. This will account for the mingling of clan emblems. 
It will also be in accord with the history of the Winnebago 
Indians. 

In some cases the preponderance of the clan emblem is so 
striking that there can be no doubt, but in other cases the em- 
blems are mingled with other effigies, so as to make it somewhat 
difficult to determine which was the clan emblem and which was 
not. In such case the only way is to study the topography 
and the groups. In all of the cases that we have mentioned 
above the case is clear ; the emblem was so numerous as to prove 
the point. 

We seem to have reached acertainty in regard to some clans. 
There are, however, a few clans concerning which there is more 
uncertainty. They are clans which from their situation are less 
isolated and are more liable to have the emblems of the adjoin- 
ing clans intruded upon their territory. We have already 
spoken of one of these localities—West Bend, but there are 
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MAP OF DANE COUNTY, 8HUWING THE OVERLAPPING OF CLANS. 


A—Effigies at Honey Creek Mills, eagles. 

B—Game-drive at Honey Creek, panthers and crane. 

a eo at Black Earth, eagle. 

D—Effigies near Blue Mounds, bears and man mound. 

E—Effigies at Nine Mound Prairie, wolves. 

G—Effigies ten miles west of Madison, foxes. 

H—Group at Merrill’s Spring, buffaloes, eagles, etc. 

I—Group at Cemetery, wolves and wild geese. 

K—Effigies on Asylum Grounds, panther, foxes, pigeons, sqirrels, eagles. 
L—Effigy on Capital Ground, turtle. 

N—Group at Stone Quarry, elk aud mink. 

O—Groups at Lake Wingra, bear, rabbits, panthers, buffalo, wild geese, fox, birds. 
aoe at Mill’s Woods, turkeys, eagies, wild geese, pigeons, crawfish, war 

clubs, etc. 

Q—Group on Lake Waubesha, east side, badger. 

S—Group on Lake Waubesha, west side, beaver, antelope, wild geese. 

U—Group at Lake Ripley, wolves, panthers and turtles, 
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several others, At West Bend we have recognized the emblems 
of three clans, those at Milwaukee, Sheboygan and Fond du Lac. 
Being situated upon the headwaters of the Milwaukee river and 
on the water-shed between the rivers that flow into Lake Mich- 
igan and those that flow into Lake Winnebago, it was easily 
reached, and so became a common camping ground or visiting 
place for the different clans. 


The same is true at Lake Horicon; this was situated in the 
midst of several other lakes, Lake Winnebago to the north, 
Green lake to the northwest, Fox lake and Beaver Dam to the 
west, Pike lake to the east and Mud lake to the south. It was 
in the midst of the clans which had their residence on those 
lakes. It is a place favorable for hunting and fishing, and judg- 
ing from the number and variety of effigies, it is the place where 
the different clans assembled and followed those pursuits together. 
The names of the clans which gathered here are unknown; but 
we have in the groups which are found here the following effigies 
as predominant: the squirrel, which is the clan emblem of the 
region to the north and northwest; the fox, which seems to have 
been the clan emblem of the region to the west, and the wild 
goose, which seemed to have been the emblem common in the 
region to the east. Of the clans actually resident here there 
is uncertainty, as the number and variety of the emblems are so 
great that it is impossible to tell which belonged to the occu- 
pants and which to the visitors. Dr. Lapham has spoken of this 
region and of the large numbcr of effigies. He says that “the 
most extensive and varied groups and the most complicated and 
intricate works are at Horicon. There are about 200 ordinary 
round mounds in this neighborhood. There are sixteen mounds 
of the cruciform variety, like that of the mounds on the Milwau- 
kee river, wild goose: the animal form, fox, is repeated seven 
times; it may represent the otter.” We have discovered in this 
region several other foxes and two or three wild geese. We dis- 
covered also several sqnirrels, and count on Dr. Lapham’s plate 
four or five sqirrels. At Mayville, situated some four or five 
miles from Horicon, there are several more squirrels, two foxes, 
two wild geese. We conclude that this was a place where the 
clans gathered and mingled their emblems together. It shows 
that the clans were friendly and that they were accustomed to 
pass from one lake to another and were not cxcluded by the clan 
boundaries. See Diagram XVIII. 

There is the same uncertainty in regard to the clan resident 
at Madison, as this was a place where different clans assembled. 
That there was an overlapping of the emblems from other 
clans here will be shown from the map of Dane county, which 
is given herewith. On this map we shall find the groups at the 
following places, with the effigies as follows: At Lake Kosh- 
onong on the east side, with the panther as the prevailing effigy: 
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a group on the northeast side, at Ripley lake, with the panther, 
wolf and serpent (Fig. 219); in the northwest corner two groups 
consisting mainly of mink effigies; on the west side near Black 
Earth several eagles; in the southwest corner, on Nine Mound 
Prairie, three groups of bears and one of wolves. These mounds 
all show that the county* was overlapped by the clans situated 
in the adjoining counties, especially on the west side; by the 
bear clan at Blue Mounds, the eagle clan at Eagle Township, and 
the mink clan at Baraboo, 

The clan resident at Baraboo is also uncertain. Here we have 
a great variety of effigies, such a variety that we can only ac- 
count for it by the overlapping of clans, though there may have 
been a double clan here. See Figs. 215, 216 and 217. 
Mr. W. H. Canfield has surveyed the mounds here, and has 
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Fig. 215.—Effigies near Manchester Mills, Baraboo. 


made a map of them. In examining this map we find some six 
or eight groups in the immediate vicinity of the city; one of 
them consists of twenty-two effigies and sixty-five round mounds. 
This is situated north of the river, between the river and the fair 
ground. There are seven mink, two elk, three eagles, three 
panthers in this group, Another group south of the river, near 
the Manchester woolen mill ; this containedjone mink, and sev- 
eral serpent mounds. Another group consisting of a man 
mound and several round mounds is situated south of the river 
near the public school. Another group situated south of the 
river, opposite the brick-yard, consists of two mink mounds, one 








*There are five bear effigies at Madison (Figs. 25, 32, 69, 70 and 72) and outside of 
Madison seven miles west two, Fig. 4). and seven twenty-eight miles west (Fig. 13). 
There are seven panthers at Madison, (Figs. 87, 86, 168,172, Diag. X VIII). Several east 
of Madison, at Lake Ripley (Fig. 76) and at Lake ees (Fig. 10). There are 
twelve eagle 7 at Madison (Figs. 12, 46, 147, Diagram X VIII,) others west of Madi- 
son, at Honey Creek (Fig. 59), Honey Creek Mills (Fig. 83), the Dells (Fig. 85) and 
Muscoda (Fig. 166). There are two wolf effigies‘at Madison (Fi . 212) and two at Lake 
Ripley, east of Madison (Fig. 76). There are two fox effigies at Madison (Fig. 12, Dia- 
gram XVIII) and two ten miles west of Madison (Fig.11). There are two mink 
effigies at Madison (Fig. 197 and Diagram XVIII) and some fifteen at Baraboo 
(Figs. 73, 184). There is one elk effi at Madison (Fig. 197), but on the Wisconsin 
river there are ten or twelve (Figs. 159, 186. There is only one deer effigy at Madison 

~ {— V., No. 8); on the Wisconsin river several, one on Sec. 19, T. 9, R. 5; one at 
Cae e Ktndeng Ald gt 195 and +, ™ There are four man mounds at Madison (Figs. 
es, ee XVIII), but west of Madison there are several, near Devil’s Lake, Sec. 
pe a > aS oe 220); in Sauk County, Sec. 36, Tp. 13, R.3 E (Fig. 213 and 180), and 
also at Baraboo. 
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long serpent mound and several oblong. Another near the 
hub and spoke factory and saw-mill consists of two mink, one 


bear, one nondescript and several long mounds. 


says there were mounds on the 
banks of Devil’s Lake, on the 
east side. We have discovered 
others on the west side near the 
passenger depot, on both sides 
of the railroad. (See map of 
works at Baraboo). 

Mr. Canfield also speaks of a 
group of emblematic mounds 
in the township of Sumpter— 
Sec. 9, Tp. 10, R. 6. 


Mr. Canfield 
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Fig. 216—Effigies at Baraboo, South Side. 


This group contains six raccoons, three 


lizards, four birds, and two of the peculiar scissor-like figures. 


peers se 8 oe oe ee ee 
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7, Mr. Canfield speaks also 
| of a group on Sec, 36, 
4) Tp.13 N.,R.3E. This 
contains a man mound, 
a bird and a fox; the fox 
mound is very long and 
large, being 30rods long 
and 7 feet high. The 








Fig. 217.—Effigies at Baraboo, Brick Yard, 


vicinity are remarkable effigies. 


man mounds in this 
The one which was associated 


with the fox represents a man walking, with his hands raised; 


he seems to have a head-dress 
on. This mound is 220 feet 
long and sixty feet wide. An- 
other man mound has the 
same kind of a head-dress, 
but represents the man walk- 
ing, with his arms by his side. 
See Fig. 218. The one which 
we discovered in company 
with Prof. Putnam had no 
head-dress, but its arms are 
by the side the same as the 
one last described. This man 
mound had but one leg, but 
the lower part was in the 
street and was nearly obliter- 
ated, so that it is uncertain as 
to what shape it originally 
had. In summing up the whole 








number of mounds we find 











three twelve mink, six coons, 


Fig. 218.—Man Mound at Devil's Lake. 
eagles, three serpents, three man-mounds, three lizards and two 
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Fig. 219.—Wolf Efigies at Ripley Lake. 
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elk. This gives the preponderance to the mink the same as the 





different groups give the prepond- 
erance to the panther at Madison. 
We conclude that the mink was the 
clan totem in the region about Bar- 
aboo. In confirmation of this we 
would say Mr, Ira Buel has dis- 
covered a number of groups of 
effigies at Moundville and at Port 
Hope on both. sides of the Fox 
river in Marquette County. Many 
of the mounds in this group, he in- 
forms us, are mink. Our explana- 
tion of this is that the mink clan 
which dwelt at Baraboo, extended 
across the Wisconsin river and 
found its boundaries somewhere on 
the Fox river, where it joined on to 
the habitat of the squirrel clan, 
which was located at Green Lake. 
We conclude, then, from this review 
of the mounds that the uncertainty 
in reference to the clan totems is 
not as great as was at first supposed. 
The more we study the subject the 
more thoroughly convinced have 
we become that the mound-builders 
were divided into clans, and that the 
primary use of the mounds was as 
clan emblems, the secondary use 
being designed to imitate the ani- 
mals which abounded in the re- 
gion. 





















An additional use, however, may 
be recognized in the fact that the 
effigies are so frequently found as- 
sociated with burial mounds. There 
are, to be sure, many burial mounds 
which have no effigies near them, 
but there are again other groups 
where the effigies are so placed as 
to form a guard or protection to 
the burials, We have discovered 
two groups at Lake Koshkonong, 
one on the east side (see Fig. 220), 
and one on the west side. See 
also effigies at Madison, at Bara- 
boo, and many other.places. There 
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seemed to have been a great difference in the burial mounds, 
many of them having been built by moderntribes. Those which 
are guarded by effigies have proved to be more ancient than 
others, the bones generally being very much decayed and the 
relics being of an entirely different character. 

Dr. Cyrus Thomas has spoken of many mounds which con- 
tained modern relics, but any one who has examined the location 
of these would easily see that they belonged to a different 
period from the effigies, nearly all of them being somewhat re- 
mote from effigies and in groups which had no relation to the 
clan emblems of the effigy-builders. 

Still another reason for supposing that the emblems were used 
as clan emblems is found in the location of the effigies around 
the council-houses and dance circles. We have discovered sev- 
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Fig. 220.—Burial Mounds Guarded by Effigies at Lake Koshkonong. 


eral such groups, one at Green lake, one at Lake Koshkonong. 
Mr. W. H. Canfield has spoken of one at Baraboo, and Mr. W. 
C. Chapman has informed us about one near Merritt’s Landing on 
the Fox river. Here was a group of effigies which surrounded 
a circle with an area of about two acres. The effigies were so 
arranged in pairs that no one could enter the enclosure without 
passing between them, the whole length of each being made as 
a guard to the gateways or openings, and the entrances all being 
at an angle to the enclosure. This use of the effigies reminds 
us of the medicine tents of the Mandans described by Catlin, 
and seem to convey the idea that there was a kind of picture 
writing or symbolism in the effigies as well as a protection from 
the clan emblem. See Fig. 221, also compare with Fig. 144. 
VI. We next come to the question of tribes and the combi- 
nation of clans into one tribe. In examining the location of 
the emblematic mounds, especially as related to one another, we 
find that they were so intermingled that it is impossible to resist 
the impression that they were all the clans of one great tribe. 
The same impression is also gained from the study of the to- 
pography of the state. The state is apparently divided, as we 
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have said, into five or six districts, each of which is distinct so 
far as scenery and peculiarities of soil and natural products are 
concerned. All of these districts are, however, so joined to- 
gether by the river system that it is impossible to separate them. 
There are four or five rivers which drain the state from different 
directions, namely, the Fox river to the north, the Rock river 
and the lesser Fox to the south, the Milwaukee river to the east, 
the Wisconsin river to the west; between these are smaller 
streams which intermingle their branches in such a way that 
there is scarcely any part of the state which is not brought into 
close connection with every other part by these water channels. 
1. The fact is plain, that under the circumstances it would be al- 
most impossible for different tribes to dwell together in the state, 
especially if they were hostile to one another. Even if they 
were at peace, it would be difficult for them to remain without | 
clashing, inasmuch as the territory is soconnected. But the re- 





Fig. 221.—Effigies Surrounding a Dance Circle. 


gion, which is so unfavorable for separate tribal life, is especially 
favorable to the clan life. Clans are always sure to have some 
central place where the common council is held, even if they 
have separate villages and council-houses. Clans are in reality 
but divisions of the tribe and are like kindred; in fact they are 
akin to one another. Now we have the picture of tribal lite 
in the map of the mounds, The central council-house was 
at Aztalan, the celebrated ancient city. Around this, the 
clans are arranged, each with its own territory, and with its own 
separate council-house and permanent village site. There were 
trails which led from the separate villages to the central village ; 
at least there were trails in modern days, and the probability is 
that the same trails existed in the earlier days. The water- 
courses are also channels by which the central city could be 
reached. The number of the mounds at this central point is 
not so great as at points east and west, and yet the very absence 
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of any particular clan emblem at this point is in its favor. The 
residenee of the clans seems to have been on the water- 
courses, but the rallying place was in the midst of them all, and 
yet perhaps in territory belonging to all rather than to any one. 

There were, to be sure, villages among the clans, several hav- 
ing already been identified, the situation and relative group- 
ing of the mounds proving that they were villages, but this en- 
closure at Aztalan differs from all the rest. We hardly believe 
that it was the village of an intruding people, but was probably 
the central capital for the tribe. The pyramids within the enclo- 
sure would prove that , 
it was a sacred place 
as well as a place for 
assembly.* 

2. Another reason 
for supposing that 
the clans all belonged 
to one tribe is found 
ir the fact that there 
are so few provisions 
for defense in the 
state. This might be 
the case if the tribes 
belonged to a confed- 
eracy, but would be 
more likely to occur if 

‘they were the clans of 
one tribe. We have 
discovered but one 
battle field, that near Fig, 222.—Fort near Dellona, Sauk County. 
Sextonville. 

There are a few so-called fortsinthe state. Dr. Lapham hasspoken 
of one or two near Milwaukee, another near Kilbourn City on the 
Wisconsin river. Mr.W,H. Canfield has spoken of another one 
on the Wisconsin river, near Sauk Prairie. See Fig. 222. This 
seems to have had bastions and a stockade; was about 250 feet 
in diameter, Within the octagon was a pit, resembling a fallen- 
in well, and considerable pottery. All of these stockades or 
enclosures were on thoroughfares, a lake or a river, and we may 
suppose that they were defenses against the incursions of for- 
eign tribes. We do not deny but that the Mound-builders were 




















*The places where villages have been identified are as follows: The village of the 
panther clan at Big Bend (see Fig. 138), at Racine (Fig. 153), and_at Indian Prairie, 
near Milwaukee (see page 141). The villages of the wolf clan at Waukesha (see Fig. 
136), at Ind an Fields, north of Milwaukee (see Fig. 138) and ibly at West Ben 

The village of the coon clan at Sheboygan. (See Fig. 183). e vill of the turtle 
clan at Beloit. (See Fig. 164). The vi of the squirrel clan at Green Lake, the 
eastside. (Diag. VIII). The village of the mink c at Baraboo (see Eig. 73): of 
the le clan at Eagle Township; of the swallow clan, near Prairie du Chien. In 
two of these the council-house and dance-ground have been identified. In allof 
them the emblem ascertained. We thus have the names of the clans, bnt we have 
no central place for the gathering of the tribe except this at Aztalan. 
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warriors as well as hunters. Proofs of this are seen in the 
mounds themselves. There are emblems in the shape of war- 
clubs, one at Mayville, (see Fig. 223); one’at Lake Monona, see 
Fig. 224; one at Fox Lake, (see Fig. 225). Still this does not 
prove them to have been at war with one another. 

3. Another reason is found in the fact that there are look-out 
mounds which connect the clans. We have noticed that the 


Fig. 223.— War Club. 


location of very many of the mounds is such as to command 
the very bést view possible. Sometimes this view is a distant 
one, showing that the mounds were used as beacons. Fires 
were probably lighted upon them, and the columns of smoke 
ascending would prove as a signal to those who were at a dis- 
tance. Mr. J, O. Bryan, ot Marquette, Green Lake County, in- 
forms us that there are signal mounds on the south shore of 
Lake Puckaway, and that lights upon them could be seen from 
Green Lake, some nine miles to the east and from a point near 
’ Princeton, northeast, and from Observatory Hill, some twelve 
‘ miles southwest. It is probable that the clan which dwelt here 
was able by this means to communicate with the elan which 
dwelt to the west and whose headquarters were on the Wiscon- 
sin river near Baraboo. The author has discovered that there 
were signal stations along the Wisconsin river and from the 
Wisconsin river up the various tributaries, to the water-shed, or 
highlands, near the Blue Mcunds. In one place, near Rudolph’s 
Mills, in Eagle township, the mounds were on a very high butte 
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Fig. 224.— War Club at Monona. Fig. 225.— War Club at Fox Lake. 


and commanded a view down the river for many miles. In Fond 
du Lac County there are also mounds which form a continuous 
line of signals which extends from the neighborhood of Fon du 
Lac across the country, sonthward, and connecting with the 
head waters of the Rock river; also up the various streams 
eastward and there connecting with the head waters of the 
Manitowoc and Sheboygan rivers. 

By studying the map we find several systems of lookouts. One 
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passes down the Wisconsin river and so on to the Mississippi 
river; and another system passes down the Manitowoc, Sheboy- 
gan and Milwaukee rivers, and so reaches the banks of Lake 
Michigan; another one passes down the Fox river and reaches 
the shore of Green bay; still another passes down the Rock 
river with its tributaries, and connects the lakes of Wisconsin 
with the prairies of Illinois. Between these different systems 
there are, however, connecting links; the lookouts at Lake 
Puckaway and Green lake corresponding with others on Lake 
Winnebago, those on Lake Winnebago corresponding with those 
on the rivers to the east and the Rock river to the south. There 
is a complete net-work of rivers throughout the state. The 
water-sheds are all of them very narrow. Inthe early settlement 
of the country it was easy to carry across these water-sheds, and 
so there was a continuous canoe navigation throughout the whole 
state, every part of the state being easily reached by a canoe, 
The lookouts were.along the borders of these streams.* 

Our conclusion is that the effigy-builders were not only a 
peaceable people permanently residing within the state of Wis- 
consin, but that they belonged to one single tribe which was di- 
vided into several clans, each clan having its own fixed bounds 
and limited territory. They probably erected the effigies first 
as clan emblems, thus designating the territory which each clan 
occupied. Second, their superstition led them to place the effi- 
gies around their villages near the burial places, and connected 
with their game-drives, as safety, protection, and hunting were 
supposed to be dependent upon the divinities which were repre- 
sented by them. Third, the imitation of the animals which 
formerly abounded in the state is exhibited in the effigies, though 
the reason for this imitation is not manifest. 

As to the date in which the effigies were erected, we still re- 
main uncertain, but it was probably before the advent of the 
white man, and yet, after the present fauna and flora were intro- 
duced as no extinct animals have been identified. The people 
who erected them may have been the Winnebagoes, and yet this 
remains uncertain. Whatever the time and by what people they 
were erected does not matter so much, for they are the tokens 
of a singular religious cult, which has so far disappeared that 
we can scarcely ascertain its true nature. They are relics of art 
which should be preserved and the monuments of people which 
have disappeared. 





*See History of Fond du Lac County, page 327; History of Rock County, page 323; 
also History of Dudge and other counties in the state. i ; 
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ANCIENT MINING IN NORTH AMERICA. 
By J. S. NEWBERRY. 


I have been much interested in reading the article on “Ancient 
Mining in America,” by E. P. Appy, in the March number of 
THE ANTIQUARIAN, and I take the liberty of reporting to you 
some facts bearing on the subject with which he seems not to 
have been familiar. 

The ancient copper mines on Lake Superior have been fully 
described by many writers. I have been much in that country 
and can testify to the accuracy of the descriptions of the ancient 
copper mines given by Whittlesey, Foster and others, as well as 
the review of the subject now presented by Mr. Appy. I will only 
add that so far as my observation has extended all the ancfent 
workings on Lake Superior were abandoned many hundred 
years ago, for the heaps of debris that surround the pits made 
by the ancient miners were covered with forest trees which had 
obtained their maximum size, and I have never heard of any of 
the old mines which did not show evidence of abandonment at 
least four hundred years ago. 

The old mica mines of North Carolina and the quarries of 
serpentine in the Alleghanies, worked by the ancient inhabitants 
to procure materials for their pots, pipes, etc., show the same 
rude processes and I may add the same antiquity as the copper 
mines of Lake Superior, for they, too, were overgrown by what 
seemed the primeval forest when first visited by the whites. 

To all the evidences of ancient mining industry in our coun- 
try cited by Mr. Appy, I will add that some population of the 
Mississippi valley in ancient times worked our oil fields in many 
places, and at least in one case opened and extensively worked 
a vein of lead. This lead vein is situated on the Morgan farm, 
about six miles northeast of Lexington, Kentucky. Part of the 
area traversed by it has been long cultivated and the evidences 
of excavation have been thereby to some extent obliterated, but 
a part of the course of the vein runs through a tract of wood- 
land which has never been touched by the axe. Here the ancient 
working is in the form of an open cut, six to ten feet widé, of 
unknown depth, and now nearly filled with rubbish. On either 
side of this trench the material thrown out forms ridges several 
feet in height, and these are everywhere overgrown by trees, 
many of which are as large as any found in the forests of that 
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section. We learn from this that the work was abandoned at 
least five hundred years ago. Galena has been found in a great 
number of the ancient works in Ohio, both in mounds and forti- 
fications. It has never been smelted, however, and seems to 
have been valued merely for its brilliancy, though it may have 
been calcined and used for the production of a pigment. 


In regard to the working of our oil fields in former times, I 
would say that I have found conclusive evidence that wells were 
sunk and oil collected on Oil Creek, near Titusville, Pennsyl- 
vania, in Mecca, Ohio, and at Enneskillen, Canada. In 1860 the 
first fountain well was opened by Brewer and Watson, just below 
Titusville. I then resided in Cleveland, Ohio, and went to 
Titusville to examine the interesting geological phenomena pre- 
sented by the newly-opened oil wells. In passing down the 
valley of Oil Creek I noticed that the surface of the ground was 
pitted in a peculiar way; it was in places completely occupied 
by shallow depressions, ten to fifteen feet across and from one to 
three feet in depth. At first I thought they must have been pro- 
duced by a wind-fall, in which the trees were all up-rooted, but 
I was familiar with the character of the depression made by the 
overturning of a large forest tree, and knew that the pit thus 
formed was oval, with a ridge on one side and none on the other, 
These pits were, however, quite symmetrical and were a puzzle 
to me. While I was talking with Mr. Brewer or Mr. Watson 
about them and asking questions to which I got no satisfactory 
answers, a man standing near told me if I would go with him to 
his well one hundred yards away the mystery would be solved. 
I did so, and found that he had begun the excavation of a well 
in one of these pits, and had sunk through the superficial material 
some twenty-five feet to the rock where he was to begin drilling. 
In sinking his pit he followed down an old well, cribbed up with 
timber, and in it stood a primitive ladder, such as was so often 
found in the old copper mines of Lake Superior; a tree of mod- 
erate size, with many branches, had been felled and the limbs 
cut off a few inches from the trunk, thus forming a series of steps 
by which cne could ascend or descend. The cribbing of the 
ancient well was rudely done with sticks six to eight inches in 
diameter, either split from a larger trunk or lengths cut from a 
smaller one. The sticks had been cut by avery dull instrument, 
undoubtedly a stone hatchet. 


The method of gathering the oil practiced by the ancient in- 
habitants was evidently that followed in the Caspian region up 
to the time when the American method of drilling and pumping 
was introduced, viz.: a pit was sunkjin the earth, and the oil 
skimmed from the water. 

What use was made of the oil we can only conjecture, possi- 
bly it was employed only medicinally, as the oil from the spring 
at Cuba, New York, was used by the Indians in that region; 
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possikly for burning, as petroleum has been used from time im- 
memorial in Persia, India and China. The large number of pits 
sunk in the valley of Oil Creek indicate, however, that the quan- 
tity taken out was large and that the oil served some important 
purpose among the ancicnt people. The pits described above 
were located in a dense hemlock forest in which many of the 
trees were three feet and more in diameter. 


At Enneskillen, Canada, the oil was collected much as on Oil 
Creek, that is by sinking wells in the superficial clay. At the 
time of my visit to Enneskillen a pit six by twelve feet had re- 
cently been sunk to a depth of about fifty feet, and one corner 
of this pit was cut in an ancient one that had been filled up with 
rubbish, leaves, twigs, etc.; at the depth of thirty-seven feet 
from the surface a pair of deer’s antlershad been taken out from 
this pit, showing conclusively that it had once been opened to 
that depth. Over this old well, as well as upon depressions 
which marked the sites of others, full-sized trees were growing, 
proving that the pits had been abandoned and filled many hun- 
dred years before. 

At Mecca and Grafton, Ohio, I found a few depressions in the 
surface that seemed to me quite like those on Oil Creek, and I 
have no doubt they were ancient oil wells, but the quantity of 
oil which came to the surface in these localities was small and 
therefore the wells were few. 

Who the people were who worked these oil wells I will not 
pretend to say; doubtless they were some members of the great 
American family of nations, but I can not at all agree with those 
who would regard them the same as our modern nomadic In- 
dian. I have been much among our Indians, having visited 
about forty tribes, and I have been from boyhood studying the 
works of the so-called Mound-builders, and I find indications of 
strongly marked differences between them. The Mound-build- 
ers were doubtless not one, but many tribes, and they were but 
little way advanced on the road to civilization; still they differed 
from the present Indian in this, that they were far more seden- 
tary, agricultural and industrious, 

The modern Indians of New York, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
etc., had their fields of corn and pumpkins when the white man 
appeared, but they were essentially the children of the forest, 
and the clearings they made and cultivated were utterly insig- 
nificant as compared with the great breadth of forest growth. 
The modern Indians never built any such works as those of Ma- 
rietta, Newark and Circleville and were not found working the 
copper mines, the oil wells or lead veins when they were first 
observed by the white man. On the other hand we may say that 
the characteristic works of the Mound-builders had been aban- 
doned a thousand years or more before the white man set foot 
in the Mississippi valley. This we know becausetheir walls and 
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mounds, copper mines and oil wells are not only covered with a 
generation of trees which had attained their maximum size, but 
the roots of these trees had overgrown the trunks of a preceding 
generation, which grew and died before them. How many such 
generations of forest trees have succeded each other since the 
fields and towns and fortifications were deserted, we have no 
means of knowing, but we have positive evidence of two. 

From the facts which have come under my observation I am 
convinced that the modern Indians of the states I have mentioned 
are not the descendants of those who have left these records be- 
hind them, but that they are invaders and usurpers who, like the 
barbarian hordes that overran and nearly effaced the civilization 
of the shores of the Mediterranean, came from the north and 
dispossessed a more sedentary, peaceful and industrious people 
or peoples that had long occupied the best portion of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. That the Mandans, Natches, and perhaps other 
tribes may be the descendants of the Mound-builders, I can very 
well believe, but that the Iroquois and Algonquins are their 
modern representatives will, I think, not be credited by any one 
who has studied the ancient works and has by personal observa- 
tion made himself familiar with the Indian. of to-day. 
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VARIOUS SWISS LEGENDS, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF M. ALFRED CERESOLE, PASTEUR 
OF VEVEY, CANTON DE VAUD, SWITZERLAND. 


“Veneration for the past lengthens the brief life of Man.”— O. Feuillet. 


“Legends, ageage and customs are a marvelous chronicle, to which men 
of every period have contributed the mysteries of their innermost thoughts 
and feelings.—” Th. Vernaleken. 


In this series are grouped four kinds of legends. Some refer 
to the long vanished golden age—the time when everything was 
on a colossal scale; others relate to mocking and malicious rich 
names, invented by popular imagination and local rivalry; others 
again to geographical names, or to some particular place in our 
Vaudois Alps. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF OUR MOUNTAINS. 


ABRIDGED TRANSLATION—Do you remember, you who have had 
the happiness of being cow-herds, how delightful it was when 
the feast of Saint Denis drew near, to see large droves of cows 
pass by, each provided with a large or small bell? What a 
cheerful sound, and how delightful it was! The chief cow-herd 
walked before them in his short-sleeved waistcoat with his little 
bag, and his umbrella suspended to his shoulder belt! He en- 
couraged the cows, calling out to them, Huoh! haoh! giving 
salt to those in front, above all to the one who carried the milk- 
ing stool decorated with a bouquet of flowers between her horns. 

= What a delight to walk at the head of all these 
fine animals , calling them all by their names, cracking one’s whip 
by a skillful turn of the arm!” 

Oh, yes. In many of us such recollections awaken deep 
emotion. Each year, numbers still take part in these joyous 
scenes, which recur every spring when the flocks go up to the 
higher pastures, and every autumn when they return. He who 
has never witnessed this scene is unacquainted with one of the 
most interesting phases of mountain life. According to tradi- 
tion, it was even more so in former times, when the labor of the 
mountaineer was less severe, and the Alpine farms were more 
prosperous, the pasturage fabulously excellent,—that is to say, 
in the glorious Golden Age. 

If we may believe the legends come down to us from our 
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forefathers, there was a time, happy beyond all that we can con- 
ceive, when the fruits of the earth were extraordinarily abun- 
dant, and when mankind lived in the most perfect state of com- 
fort, These Alps were not then enveloped in a shroud of snow 
and ice, no avalanches to bring death; the shepherds could take 
their flocks up to the highest summits, only descending to the 
valleys for the two orthree wintermonths. At that period Plan- 
Néveé* was clothed with verdure, and the Sansfleuron glacier was 
a flower meadow. Poisonous plants,so common now and so 
dangerous to the cattle, were then unknown, and no heavy 
taxes oppressed the people. Besides all this, both men and ani- 
mals were beautifully formed, large of stature, not stunted, like 
those of our times. The cows especially were of matchless per- 
fection; they yielded such an abundance of milk that it was 
necessary to milk them three times a day, not unfrequently into 
the ponds! and the people had to go in boats to skim off the 
cream. It is related that one day when a handsome young 
shepherd was thus engaged on one of these great white pools, a 
sudden squall of wind upset his boat and he was drowned. Co- 
pious tears were shed by the young girls of the neighborhood 
on hearing of his tragical end. For many days they sought for 
the body of this unfortunate shepherd in order to bury his 
corpse. At length it was found by chance—not on the shore, 
and not in the depths of a lovely lake of milk, but simply when 
beating some butter! The body of this poor shepherd, like a 
willow leaf, or a needle of a pine tree, had been thrown unper- 
ceived together with some foaming cream into a huge churn— 
which was as high asatower. They took it out immediately in 
order to render him the last honors, and he was buried in a vast 
cavern which thousands of bees had lined with honeycomb. 

It is said that the prosperity of our mountaineers was so great 
in those remote times that they not infrequently played at nine- 
pins with pats of butter and used their cheeses as quoits! Then, 
too, the fruits which grew on the lower slopes of the hills attained 
an enormous size, the grapes so large that they drew the juice 
off with a cock, and the pears so big that their stalks had to be 
sawn through ! 

But, alas! this great abundance engendered pride. The wick- 
edness of man draws down Divine wrath; the sins of certain 
shepherds—above all their avarice and brutality—were the cause 
that their most fertile pastures became glaciers or were destroyed 
by landslides. 


GARGANTUA, THE GIANT. 


It was during this same age of marvels that the great, the 
illustrious Gargantua often appeared on our mountains—or, to 
speak more correctly, passed over and above our woods and our 





*Situated in the Rhone Valley, above and to the eastward of Bet. 
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fields, with huge strides. His stature was so enormous that 
when he sat upon a chain of hills or mountains separating two 
valleys, one of his legs hung down on one side and the other on 
the further side—two gigantic masses which seemed capable of 
crushing a forest. His head was an immense hairy block. His 
nostrils and the openings in his ears resembled dark caverns. 
When he put his foot either on the Rhone, the Sarine or la 
grande Eau, his shoe made a bridge from one shore to the other; 
and in a freshly-plowed field his foot-prints formed ponds. Did 
he repose on some rock on the banks of the Greyonne or the 
Avengon, his breath, condensed by the cold, produced a fog 
throughout the country, Duringthe hot weather, did heliedown 
on some meadow or pasture, the impression of his body remained 
forever after on the soil. Did he go to sleep and snore, the noise 
was so terribly loud and so fearful that a violent thunder-storm 
was not more formidable, and it caused the earth to tremble for 
a distance of several leagues; rocks and earth were frequently 
displaced. One day when he was sleeping soundly near Hue- 
moz, an inoffensive flock of sheep came and browsed near him. 
Some climbed upon his body, and Gargantua, tickled by them, 
started up suddenly. Seeing these small white animals upon his 
clothes, and thinking they were insects not to be named to ears 
polite, made a massacre of them between his two thumbs, and 
went to sleep again. He might often be seen carrying an enor- 
mous basket upon his back. If one of the handles broke, it did 
not trouble him; he only stooped down at the first forest he came 
to, and with one hand tore up a tall] sapling by its roots, barked 
it and stripped off the branches with his nails, and twisted it into 
the required form as a basket-maker turns and twists a branch of 
osier. 

The formation of various hills and valleys* in our country is 
due to his Herculean labors, for by a simple movement or ges- 
ture he caused blocks of stone as large as small mountains to 
fly in the air; and in a very brief space of time he made a hole 
in the summit of a rock with one ot his fingers. (This was the 
case with regard to the Sex percia, near the Muveran. 

One day after Gargantua had filled his enormous basket many 
times with the earth which he had removed in order to hollow 
out the Thiaz valley, an accident happened to him, Its geologi- 
cal consequences are still visible in the Rhone valley. It was 
an intensely hot day, and being very weary and thirsty with his 
labor, whilst carrying a load of earth and granite blocks on his 





*The hill of Montriond, below Lausanne, comes under this ca ry and also 
Mount Salive, near Geneva. With regard to this, the legend says that when Gar- 
tua hollowed out the lake between the Alps of Savoy and the Yura mountains 

n order to facilitate the course of the Rhone river, he was careful to —— big 
rocks andfheap up mounds of earth at a particular point on its left bank. The num- 
bers of —- who watched him perform this feat, cried out from time to time, Eh! 
‘ on live! galive. (“Itrises! Itrises!’’) Itis thus that the name of Salive came to 
ot ag to this mountain, now so justly dear to our friends and neighbors of 

neva, 2 
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back, he endeavored with the palm of his hand to get some 
water from the Rhone; but unfortunately he did not do this 
properly. In his haste he struck his foot against the rocks of 
Saint Triphon, and crying out “Eh Monteh,” he went and 
stretched himself out full length in the valley of the Bex side of 
the river, The contents of his basket when thus upset formed 
the pretty and now well-wooded hill called from this circum- 
stance Montet, on which there are a great number of fine blocks 
of granite. The moment he got upon his feet again Gargantua, 
humiliated and angry, like a child which has hurt itself, gave his 
basket such a furious kick that the earth still left in it formed 
another hill a little distance off, on which in later times the tower 
of Duin was built. 

This same giant, who could jump from one valley to another 
and stride over mountains and peaks, had a similar adventure in 
the Pays d’Enhaut. Wishing to drink of the Sarine river, his 
head being oppressed that day and his burden a heavy one, he 
staggered so much that the contents of his basket became scat- 
tered and tormed the hillock on which now stands the church at 
Chateau d’Ax. 

At Upper Bemont, above Vers |’Eglise, after having formed 
the hill of Teuchaud, he laid down and went to sleep. Whilst 
he slept, his mouth, which was as large as an oven, being open, 
a whole fiock of sheep entered it, thinking they were going into 
acavern. On awakening, Gargantua began to sneeze, and then 
with a pointed piece of wood as long as the mast of a ship, he 
extracted therewith forty sheep from a cavity in one of his teeth. 
All this time the shepherds in charge of these animals were 
running over his head and hair looking for their sheep. 

The artless and natural manner in which our ancestors ac- 
counted for the formation of our mountains and valleys affords 
us a lesson in geology easily to be understood, and which appeals 
powerfully to the imagination.* 

Gargantua also plays an important part in the popular tradi- 
tions of France.t Mons. H. Gelin relates his exploits in the 
west, Mons. Leo Desaivre has heard of him in Poitou, and Mons. 
Paul Sebillot speaks of him in his account of popular French 
traditions, Mons. Gelin speaks of this giant as “having drunk 
up at one draught all the sea water which covered the marsh of 
Poitou.” Mons. Desaivre says of this district, “that it is a sin- 
gular region, which has only been completely reclaimed from 
the sea a very few years ago. It is perhaps the first spot in 
France where canals for draining the land were made. The 
oldest of these canals dates from the thirteenth, or possibly even 





*I will here observe in passing that an old popular tradition ascribes to Gargantua 
the introduction and development of the German element in Switzerland. It was 
he, so says the legend, who scattered the first Germans over the Vaudois Alps. He 
had filled his ym ets with them one day when passing 7 2 banks of the Aar. 

+tRevue des ditions Populaires, Vol. I, p. 198, Vol. IT, p. 186. 
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the twelfth century. Since that date a considerable extent of 
land has been reclaimed from the sea by constant efforts; and 
the popular mind, struck by the drying up of the water, attrib- 
uted it to Gargantua. 

The last time that Gargantua visited our district, say the peo- 
ple of Plongastel, Daoulas, Finisterre, Brittany, he stopped at this 
place. He was somewhat fatigued and hungry. “ Hola!” cried 
he, “ what can one have to eat here?” ‘“ Pancakes made of buck- 
wheat,” replied the people. “And what else?” “Curds, pan- 
cakes and milk.” “And besides these?” “Strawberries—when 
they are ripe.” “Oh, indeed,” said the giant, “one does not feed 
well in this place, But never mind. I will put up with what- 
ever you have to give me. An empty sack can not remain 
upright. Go and collect enough to fill mine. I am waiting.” 

And immediately men and women, great: and small, set to 
work to collect provisions, taking away piles of pancakes from 
many houses, and also jugs of milk, passing them from hand to 
hand, as one does buckets when there is a fire, in order that they 
might reach Gargantua more quickly. 

There never was a man who ate so much! What moving of 
his jaws! What grinding of his teeth! A thousand pancakes 
were only a mouthful to him, and barrels of milk disappeared 
down his throat as when a drop of water is put into a dry cis- 
tern. He swallowed, he swallowed, and he swallowed, only 
stopping to chide for their slowness those who were serving him. 
He continued devouring and swallowing without ever seeming 
satisfied. He emptied the troughs and the milk-cans also, A 

.famine would have come upon Plongastel had this gormandizer 
remained in that place any longer; it would have become a cem- 
etery. Happily for them he departed, and went in the direction 
of Léon. 

Mr. Robert Hunt, F. R. S.. in his “ Popular Romances of the 
West of England,” gives the following legend of the giant Bol- 
ster, which bears a considerable resemblance to the Swiss version 
of the feats performed by Gargantua. Mr. Hunt says of Bolster 
that “he must have been of colossal size, since it is stated that 
he could stand with one foot on St. Agnes’ Beacon and the other 
on Carn Brea—these hills being distant from one another about 
six miles as the crow flies. Bolster has lett his name to a very 
interesting and undoubtedly ancient earthwork which stlll exists, 
and evidently once extended from Trevanance Porth to Chapel 
Porth. This is constantiy called The Bolster. Tradition states 
that Bolster on one occasion, when enjoying his usual stride 
from the Beacon to Carn Brea, felt thirsty, and stooped to drink 
out of the well at Chapel Porth, resting whilst he did so on a 
stone, on which may yet be seen the impression of the giant’s 
fingers.” 

Lo Patho, a Swiss giant of legendary fame, but less celebrated 
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than Gargantua, belonging to the neighborhood of |’Etivaz, dwelt 
on the southern side of the Gros Jablés mountain, at a spot called 
La Goudaz, situated on a fertile meadow high up the hill, his 
abode being a cavern which still bears the name of La ¢anna au 
Patho—the cave or den of Patho. Superb hay grows at the en- 
trance of thiscavern. Thestalks arenearlyas highasaman. Lo 
Patho very rarely showed himself. He never went down into the 
valley, but contented himself with occasional visits to the chalets 
near him. These visits always took place by night, or when 
there was a thick fog. At such times he uttered piercing youlees 
which sent a shudder through those who heard them. All the 
shepherds who have encountered him are unanimous in speaking 
of the strength of his voice and his enormous stature; by night 
he was frequently seen carrying a lantern. 

“ My grandfather,” said the chamois hunter from whom M. 
Cérésole had these details, “my grandfather kept his cattle in one 
of this giant’s favorite chalets. He had a young maiden in his 
service who belonged to Les Ormants; she was in the habit of 
receiving visits from a young man of the neighborhood. One 
evening this youth rushed into the chalet. Out of breath and 
wild with terror, he burst open the lock of the door. He related 
that the Patho, as high as a pine tree, was in pursuit of him. 
Another evening at the Gros Jablés certain cowherds, gossiping 
over the fire, spoke in a disrespectful manner of Lo Patho. One 
of them, looking through the grating of a door, felt the warm 
breath of this Colossus on his face. Lo Patho was listening 
to their talk. The cowherd’s face was immediately covered with 
blisters and his head swelled to a prodigious size. 

In another Chalet on the Bronzer Lo Patho amused himself 
by playing malicious tricks. Sometimes the cheeses swelled up 
like bladders, in spite of the large stones which were heaped upon 
them. This extraordinary being was frequently seen by moon- 
light before the windows of this particular house. At length the 
proprietor sold his property in order to escape from these vexa- 
tions and worries.” 

Mrs. Harriet G. M. Murray-AyYnsLey. 
[To be Continued.) 
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CARLISLE FORT. 


By S. H. BrRInKLEY. 


Inthe summer of 1835, incompany with Mr. Michael Thomas,* 
who was my guide, 1 visited this interesting work, which I 
briefly described in a letter to an eastern correspondent, accom- 

anied by a map which I drew by walking over the numerous 
fase of earth-works with paper and pencil inhand. When this 
survey was made the greater part of the enclosure was covered 
with timber, which deprived me of any advantage which I 
might have gained from a general view as to its form. But, 
notwithstanding these unfavorable surroundings, I was singu- 
larly successful in the truthfulness of its general outlines, which 
I had the pleasure of veritying after the lapse of a half century. 
The scientific value of this old map, however, consists in its 
faithtul record of every object of interest within the enclosure, 
and their relative position, although I have profited largely from 
it in locating obliterated walls. 

After an absence of forty years, namely, in 1875, I again 
visited this work, accom edad by Drs. Shuler and Beaver, and 
Mr. C. E. Blossom, of Zhe Miamisburg Bulletin, ana, assisted 
by Dr. Beaver, made another survey, taking accurate bearings 
and measurements. While we were thus engaged, Dr. Shuler 
and Mr. Blossom made an exploration at the principal entrance, 
in the southeast angle, with interesting results, to which | will 
recur hereafter. 


From various causes, to which it is needless to refer, this sur- 
vey was incomplete. During the long interval between my 
visits it will be presumed that many features of importance 
would have been erased from my memory. This, however, is 
not surprising when we reftect that local tradition had become 
sadly distorted; and even that distinguished personage, “the 
oldest settler,” proved deficient. 

In this unsettled condition the matter rested until 1884, when, 
fully realizing the importance of a reliable guide, I wrote to my 
correspondent’s son, Mr. John S. Witmer, of Paradise, Lancaster 
county, Pa., requesting the favor of a copy of that description, 
if, haply, it had not been destroyed. Instead ot a copy, he kindly 
sent the original,in a good state of preservation, but brown with 





*Mr. Thomas is still living, and is now in his ninth decade. 
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age. With this old document asa guide, I have now restored 
the “Carlisle Fort” in all its original details. 

In the following description | will represent it as it appeared 
in 1835, in contrast with its present condition. 

DescripTion.—The Carlisle Fort is situated on the west side 
of Big Twin, a prominent tributary of the Great Miami. Its 
name was suggested by Mr. Blossom from its comparative 
=v to Carlisle, on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 

ailway. As in all similar works, it occupies an elevated and 
commanding position, very laborious to reach, except from the 
west, and by the pathway. 

The height of the plateau has been variously estimated; but 
as no measurement has been taken, we can only approximate 
it. I found the height of the hill on which the Farmersville 
Fort is situated, sixty-eight feet; and the situation of the Car- 
lisle Fort, I think, woula not exceed this. This estimate refers 
to the height of the bluff and the depth of the ravines; as the 
height would be increased at least 30 feet, measured from the 
bed of Twin. Between the creek and the base of the hill 
there is a strip of bottom land, or terrace, about forty rods 
wide, bounded on the north and south by the protective ra- 
vines. This work comprises two distinct enclosures, the east- 
ern division of which embraces about nine acres, and the west- 
ern division about six. The eastern division is protected on the 
north and south by wide and deep ravines, and on the east by 
the precipitous Twin bluffs. On the west the space between 
the converging ravines is made secure by‘a retnarkable combi- 
nation of walls, two of which unite on either side and form a 
graceful westward bend, producing thus the form ot a sym- 
metrical crescent. These walls, Nos. 1 and 2, were originally 
separated in the middle by a space forty feet wide. From the 
point of union, both on the north and south sides the wall is 
continued along the crest of the ravines as the circumvallation. 
A third wall branches out from a point two rods east from the 
junction of Nos. 1 and 2, and is carried by a slight westward 
bend to the north side, where it unites with the circumvallation 
at a point two rods beyond the termination of the double wall 
and separated in the middle by a space sixty-five feet wide. 

The most western of this triple group, No. 1, when I first 
beheld it, was at least five feet high, and is still a prominent 
feature, though subject to the leveling influences of the plow 
over a half century. It should be stated here that the western 
division, embracing part of the triple group, had been under 
cultivation some years previous to my first visit—indicated by 
the dotted line on the map. Nos. 2 and 3 were inferior; cer- 
tainly no larger than the wall which is the only visible protec- 
tion on the crest of the ravines and Twin bluff. But of this 
hereafter. 

The length of No. 1, between its respective points of union, 
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is 450 feet. Near the head of the ravine which forms the pro- 
tection on the south side there are two prominent /a/eral ravines 
in close proximity. On the point of the ridge which separates 
the primary from the first /a¢eral ravine, a fourth wall starts 
out, which is carried around the head ot the primary ravine, 
and by an abrupt curve to the right, merges into No.1. This 
spur was evidently constructed as a protection to a spring 
which issues from a romantic dell at the head of the ravine and 
which furnishes a plentiful supply of excellent water. On the 
point of the ridge which separates the lateral ravines, a fifth 
wall starts out by an abrupt bend towards the southwest. 
Curving gradually to the right, it meets all the points of the 
compass in its course until it unites with the circumvallation 
thirty-nine yards beyond the junction of Nos. 1 and 2, bearing 
northeast. The entire length of this wall, No. 5, is 550 yards 
and encloses about six acres, torming the western division. 
The object of the southward bearing of this wall at the outset 
evidently was to secure the advantage of an abrupt declivity, 
on the crest of which the wall can still be traced 100 yards or 
more. At a point in the southwestern segment of this enclos- 
ure a number of “grey-heads” have been taken, some of which 
would weigh several hundred pounds. This fact has led to the 
supposition that a gap once existed there, and that these trans- 
ported rocks were used in obstructing it. But as they are found 
at various depths in the wall, from the base to the summit, I am 
inclined to regard it as a convenient method of removing an 
incumbrance, and thus make them serviceable as a buttress for 
pickets. 

A few rods from the grey-head deposit, bearing northward, 
the wall enters an orchard which had been cultivated on the 
improved (?) plan, leaving as a result unsightly ridges, which 
are misleading, as they lie nearly parallel with the wall; which, 
however, is readily distinguished from the modern ridges by 
the abundance of fragmentary limestone, of which it is largely 
composed at this point; by a slight curvature and by its larger 
dimensions. Moreover, my old map recognizes but one wall as 
the western protection. Ata point in the northwestern segment 
where the wall issues from the orchard, many large, flat lime- 
stones have been exposed by a wash. Now, as this rock (Cin- 
cinnati group) is deeply buried at the point we are considering 
by diluvium, the stones referred to must have been carried there 
by human agency, and from a point several hundred yards dis- 
tant, involving a considerable amount of unnecessary toil, viewed 
in the light of a component part of the wall. Hence, I infer 
that we have here a veritable culvert for the drainage of a con- 
tiguous water-shed. From the culvert to the eastern division 
the wall follows the protective ravine. Near its northern ter- 
mination it occupies a bench or terrace (about six feet lower 
than the triple group), from which it rises to the point of inter- 
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section. ‘This terrace, which is several rods in length, with an 
average width of two rods, is very probably artificial,* the ob- 
ject of which appears to have been the — security of that 
point by pitching the displaced material over the crest of the 
ravine, thus making it practically inaccessible, as I tully realized 
many years ago by a practical test. In the angle which lies 
between the western wall and the triple group, a depression or 
dug hole about ten feet wide occurs. Exploration at the depth 
of two feet revealed evidences of former fires, but a dense growth 
of bramble prevented extended research. This depression was 
very probably used as a “shelter from the wintry blast,” by the 
aid of a cone-form structure. 

We may never fully comprehend the motives which governed 
in the duplex character of this work, but I would suggest as 
probable that the eastern division was first completed; inferred 
trom the complex and secure character of its western protec- 
tion. The western division was subsequently added, probably 
for agricultural purposes; prompted possibly by the apprehen- 
sion of losing their richer gardens on the terrace below. In 
fact the strongly-fortified condition of the principal entrance, at 
the southeast angle, may be accepted as evidence that the pre- 
caution was timely. 

SuBoRDINATE Works.—At the point where the “spur” (No. 
4) intersects No. 1, there is a circular enclosure sixty-five feet 
in diameter, and another, about the same size, bearing south, 
distant two rods. Three other circles formed a part of the 
interior arrangement, two of which are situated contiguous to 
the southwestern segment of the western protection, and sep- 
arated by fifty yards. The third was located on the south line 
of the wall, z. ¢., adjoining 1t on the inside, at a point twenty- 
nine rods east from the triple group. In the eastern division, and 
centrally located, there was a stone enclosure seventy-eight feet 
in length and forty-five feet in breadth, representing the horse- 
shoe magnet in torm, with a “return” at each corner, leaving 
thus an open space one third of its width fronting the east. 
About midway on the south wall of this stone work there was a 
remarkable swell or enlargement, and another equally large on 
the northeast corner. It has been conjectured that these walls 
had been regularly built and their dilapidated appearance was 
due to vandalism. This, however, is not at all probable, for to 
my young eyes “it consisted of an immense ridge of stones 
thrown together in the form of a horseshoe.”+ 

The object of this enclosure was for many years a puzzling 
question with me. For, although the evidence of tormer fires 








*The acceptance of this hypothesis would confirm my suggestion as to the more 


recent character of the western division. 

These impressive old monuments do not require embellishment nor ex tion 
to recommend them to our admiration. But, although well advanced in those at- 
tainments which —— the partially-enlighted from the nomadic savage, the 
evidence is adverse to t 


e ability of this people in regular stone masonry. 
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within the enclosure is suggestive of occupancy, its width 
would seem to exclude it from structural habitations. But, on 
the authority of travelers, whose veracity has never been 
doubted, even larger areas than the enclosure under discussion 
were embraced in structures erected at various and widely- 
separated points on this continent. Herndon describes one of 
these exceptionally large buildings which he visited on the Ama- 
zon, and in which an entire community dwelt. And Mr. E.G. 
Barney, in his “Native Races of Colombia, S. A.” published in 
THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN in 1882, refers to several of these 
community buildings, one of which was 80 by 150 feet. And 
he speaks of a temple “which the writers make so large that 
he was at a loss to tell how high the roof must have been.” 
And then adds: “A building one thousand feet square would 
1equire much architectural skill to construct a root that would 
shed water and yet not endanger the people inside.” I would 
remark here that this obstacle may have been overcome by 
constructing the building on a hillside in the form of a contin- 
uous shed. It must be conceded, however, tinat a roof of the 
size here contemplated, which would carry off the water which 
accumulated on the lower halt during a heavy shower, without 
copious leaks, was a marvel of skill. I would suggest that the 
water-bearing area may have been shortened one-half by se- 
lecting a hill of the desired form and spreading the building over 
both inclines. 

Be this as it may, however, the evidence appears to be con- 
clusive that structural dwellings of enormous proportions were 
erected by various tribes, not only in South America, but in our 
own country as well. This point conceded dispels the mystery 
that hitherto enveloped the stone enclosure in the Carlisle Fort. 
It only remains to show how the large accumulation of stone 
was utilized; and this involves the additional task of showing 
how a building of the proportions here contemplated may have 
been constructed by a barbarous people without aid of steel tools. 

In the construction of this building, the following course was 
probably pursued: Five lines of posts were erected, graded as 
to height, and provided with a crotch for the reception of the 
plate, which was securely lashed to the posts. These lines of 
posts were held together laterally by pole ties and rafters, se- 
cured by thongs, tough bark or cordage. The outer lines of 
posts were low, probably not over six feet above ground, while 
fifteen feet would be amply sufficient for the height of the central 
line. The arc of a circle at the west end may have been enclosed 
by poles; their lower ends resting upon the plate (on the low 
posts) and the upper ends supported by the rafters. To preserve 
the structure in its upright form the great ridge of stone was 
heaped around the low posts as a buttress. The same method 
of support seems to have been understood and practiced by the 
Lake-dwellers of Switzerland. 
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I have thus shown how the frame-work of’ our building may 
have been accomplished. But the question as to the course 
pursued in the construction of a roof that would carry off the 
water during a copious shower without excessive leaks, is not 
so easily disposed of. I would suggest thatch formed of coarse 
swamp grass as the most feasible in this latitude. Bark was 
used -by the Indians as a roofing material for their huts, but its 
tendency to roll up at the sides would make it impracticable on 
a large scaie. The enlargement of the wall, at the points indi- 
cated, may have been due to a weakness of the posts, which 
demanded additional protection. The family wigwams were 
placed on the inner margin of these community buildings, while 
the central area was public property. The clay circles referred 
to were evidently the bases of cone-form residences, the earliest 
form of structural habitation. As this stone enclosure is the 
most interesting feature connected with this work, 1 will not 
attempt an apology for the space devoted to its discussion. 

About midway between the triple group and the gateway a 
sharp ridge which lies bei ween two lateral ravines projects 100 
feet into the primary, from the point of which the descent is 
exceedingly precipitous. On this point a low mound formerly 
existed. Another about the same size occupied a similar posi- 
tion on the right hand side of the pathway, about fifty feet from 
the entrance. Both of these mounds are now indistinguishable. 

We can only surmise as to the object had in view. As points 
for a sentinel they were superfluous, as they were too small to 
support even a “sentry box,” and a temporary shelter might 
have been placed there quite as well without them. Moreover, 
the space which lies between the points indicated, and a con- 
siderable distance above and below them, is practically inacces- 
sible, while other points, which would seem to require super- 
vision, present no evidence of such precaution. | therefore 
content myself for the present by referring these mole-hills to a 
propensity for mound-building, which prompted te the erection 
of a hillock in commemoration of an important event. 

A short distance north from the gateway there is an abrupt 
outward curving of the wall. At this point there is a low 
mound, twelve feet in diameter, which forms a part of the wall. 
Its form and size would seem to justify us in claiming this as 
the substructure of a shelter tor temporary Occupancy. Its po- 
sition for a sentinel was all that could be desired. From this 
point, the beholder has spread out before him a most enchanting 
prospect, embracing a large area of the great delta, formed by 
the confluence of the Big Twin and the Miami, and known far 
and wide as “The Jersey Settlement.” On the south and east 
this admirable picture is bordered by the distant hills of the 
Miami. This mound may therefore be claimed, with a degree 
of plausibility, as a veritable “lookout,” or mound of observa- 
tion. The above picture implies the removal of the forest. 
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On the outside of the wall, at the point where this low plat- 
form is located, there is a space, embracing several square rods, 
sloping gradually to the crest of the Twin bluff. On this in- 
cline numerous boulders lie scattered over its surface, the larger 
sat of which are covered with.soil to a considerable depth, 

y the gradual accumulation of decayed vegetable matter and 
dust. Now, as no boulders are found on the plateau, except what 
were carried there by human agency, I infer that they were ob- 
tained in the ravine and transported up the steep declivity by 
the ancient inhabitants of the fort to be used, if required, as 
projectiles in repelling an assault. In fact the vulnerable char- 
acter of this particular point would seem to require more than 
ordinary vigilance and precaution. As the commissary depart- 
ment of all roving and predatory tribes was never in a condi- 
tion to prolong a siege, their assaults were usually spasmodic 
—a dash and a retreat. I may remark in this connection, that 
if the inmates of this stronghold were at any time required to 
defend it, the evidence does not appear, as there is a singular 
paucity of stone objects of any kind within its walls or in the 
immediate vicinity. I concede that the bottom of the protec- 
tive ravines is profusely sprinkled with boulders and grey- 
heads, which may have been used in repelling an advancing foe. 
But as these evidences are found at inaccessible points, I am in- 
clined to attribute their presence to natural agency by assuming 
that they were washed out of the diluvium of which the hill 
consists. 

From the gateway a most delightful promenade leads by an 
easy grade from the fort to the terrace. This pathway is lo- 
cated on a ridge, formed by the encroachments of ancient Twin 
on the north and the protective ravine on the south, and subse- 
quently improved “by the plastic hand of man.” This ridge 
increases in width as it approaches the terrace, which it reaches 
by a graceful curve to the left. The evidences of man’s co- 
operation in the fashioning of this beautiful pathway are more 
clearly noticeable in the lower half, exhibited in a regularity of 
grade, and a uniformity of surface which we fail to perceive in 
similar formations of nature’s handiwork exclusively. But the 
clearest evidence may be seen at the base. Here, where the 
grade reaches the terrace, the careful observer will not fail to 
notice a very preceptible offset, where the grade extends beyond 
the base of the terminal bluff, The pathway has thus far es- 
caped the defacing effects of the plow. 

I will now devote some attention to a remarkable feature in 
this work, which was partially explored by Dr. Shuler and Mr. 
Blossom. It consists of a pavement formed of limestones and 
transported rocks, partially concealed by an accumulation of 
soil. This paved work, which was ten feet square, was situated 
immediately in front of the clay ridge with which the passage 
is obstructed. Having taken out a large part of this pavement 
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we left it, under the conviction that it extended under the ridge 
and mounds, but a subsequent exploration dissipated this conjec- 
ture. The clay on which these rocks reposed is burned red, 
while charcoal and ashes add their testimony to the presence of 
fire. It should be stated that the south and east walls, as they 
approach each other, form a converging avenue, with an entrance 
ten feet wide. Both walls terminate in a mound or enlarge- 
ment. 

I am fully aware of the difficulties in the way of any definite 
conclusion as to the probable object had in view in the above 
arrangement. Various hypotheses have been advanced, but all 
are more or less defective. I concedethat these vestiges. might 
with a degree of plausibility be claimed as evidence of a fire 
telegraph system. Here fire signals may have been recognized 
and dispatched, or religious ceremonies solemnized, with the 
view of averting impending danger. But any hypothesis that 
has hitherto been presented leaves us to account for the accum- 
ulation of limestones and boulders beneath which these interest- 
ing records lay concealed. 

These paved works are known to science as “fire hearths,” 
and are found in various localities; not only on the surface, but 
similar forms are occasionally discovered deeply buried in our 
older terraces. Probably the most extensive of this class of 
vestiges hitherto discovered in the Miami valley is situated near 
the Farmersville Fort, on the east bank of Big Twin. It occu- 
pies a position at the base of a truncated mound thirteen feet 
high, and covers an area ninety feet square. This hearth con- 
sisted* mainly of boulders and masses of recent conglomerate, 
the latter from the cliff near by, the former from the deep bed 
of Twin, from which they were transported with prodigious 
labor, as a large proportion of them would weigh from fifty to 
sixty pounds. Now, all this toil is suggestive of an application 
that is hidden from us. What was the impelling motive? I 
know of none but a religious one. For this man will labor and 
even fight. But what connection is discoverable between a 
pavement of stones and any form of religious faith? On this 
point we have some light in a very interesting and scl.olarly ar- 
ticle from the pen of Rev. O. D. Miller, on “The Divinity of 
the Hearth,” published in THz AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, July 
number, 1882, from which we learn that “The hearth, and the 
divinity of the hearth, constituted the focus of the most ancient 
civilization;” that “the hearth was the family altar;” that “the 
altar of the tribe was its hearth;” that “there were public and 
private hearths;” that “the hearth and the altar were always 
the same thing;” that ‘on these hearths perpetual fires were 
kept up in honor of their divinities—the Penates and Lares.” 





*Many wagon loads of stone have been removed from this locality, but many more 
remain. On my last visit to that interesting vestige, Mr. Fortney, the proprietor, at 
my request, took out a goodly number, many of which were burned tender. 
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Hence there were family, tribal and national hearths. Were 
these American hearths devoted to the same or similar uses? 
Fire-worship, so-called, is known to have existed on this conti- 
nent. Was fire the object of worship here? or was it kept 
burning in honor of their hearth divinities? . These questions 
suggest another thought to which I will give expression, and 
which may aid somewhat in solving the problem as to the ori- 
fin of those immense ash-heaps found on the Miami valley. 
hese ash-heaps are usually about three feet deep in the center, 
thinning out to a diameter of from ten to fifteen teet, and inva- 
riably protected with a cover of clay several feet thick. Now, 
as this hearth greatly exceeds in magnitude all others hitherto 
discovered in the Miami valley, so the adjacent mound trans- 
cends all similar deposits thus far explored by the writer. 


Assuming that we have here a hearth (devoted to the uses of 
a tribe, or possibly a confederation of tribes) on which a fire was 
kept up, it may be, during several generations, either as an ob- 
ject of worship or in honor of their divinities, would it not be 
natural to transfer a share of attention to the ashes which re- 
sulted? This mound occupies a position on the crest of the 
cliff, one-half on the level land and the other half on the steep 
declivity. Hence, before the mound existed the space between 
the hearth and the cliff was traversed by a few steps. Here, 
then, over this cliff was poured the ashes which accumulated 
through the above assumed observance. The heap, by oft-re- 
peated contributions, swelled up and spread over the level land 
until it attained a depth of at least ten feet on the incline with a 
diameter undetermined. ' 

The above hypothesis is based, mainly, upon the scrupulous 
care bestowed upon these ash-heaps, involying an amount of 
labor against which the common sense of even a barbarian 
would revolt if devoted to ordinary wood ashes. 

In this connection I would direct attention to another feature 
of special interest. In all of the burial mounds, both by inhu- 
mation and cremation, hitherto explored by the writer, ashes 
formed a component, either as strata or in isolated deposits; 
and in one example the bodies were completely enveloped in 
ashes, protected by an arch of tempered Springfield clay one 
foot thick. Admitting the sacred character of these immense 
ash-heaps, would it not be consistent to appropriate a part in 
their burial rites? 

After this digression, which seemed to require a share of at- 
tention, we return to our hearth at the Carlisle Fort. Assum- 
ing now that the foregoing hypotheses are well-founded, may 
we not claim for this example a similar significance?* Its loca- 
tion at the principal entrance is suggestive. But the precau- 





*There is a large ash-heap about a half-mile west from this hearth which may have 
been involved in the ceremonies above assumed. 
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tionary measures noticeable at that point may be accepted as 
proof that the inmates of the fort did not depend wholly upon 
their hearth divinities for protection. 


The walls enclosing the eastern division of this work (with 
the exception of No. 1 of the triple-group) are low, and wholly 
inadequate as a protection. Hence I infer that they served as 
a buttress to the protection; namely, a line of pickets, suggest- 
ive of immense toil, in view of the thousands of posts required 
and the tedious process of severing the required length, dig- 
ging the holes and tamping the earth about them, heaping clay 
and stone against them as additional protection; all this, too, 
with their hands and the rudest of implements. As there is no 
evidence that the clay was procured on the line of wall, I would 
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Carlisle Fort. 


suggest as probable that it was pitched up from the sides of the 
ravines and cliff, serving thus a double purpose: first as a but- 
tress and, second, lessening the chances of approach by reduc- 
ing the angle of the declivity more neariy approaching the 
perpendicular. The material for at least a part of the western 
protection was very probably obtained at a point about ten rods 
west from the circular enclosure in the southeast corner of the 
orchard, where a depression about eighty feet in diameter oc- 
curs. My brother (who owns the farm on which the orchard 
referred to is located), in a recent conversation, informed me of 
this vestige, which had escaped my notice. I refer to this asa 
rare exception.* 





*Among these the Farmersville Fort is conspicuous, as the ditch is still distinc! 
traceable. This ditch, for obvious reasons, is on the inside, while the wall whi 
protects the space between the ravines and bluff has a broad ditch on both sides. 
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As a rule such evidences are wholly absent. This declara- 
tion applies with equal force to the mounds, for I found but two 
exceptions in my numerous explorations. Even the Miamisburg 
mound shows no depressions in its immediate vicinity adequate 
to the size of the great heap. I would therefore suggest as 
probable that the material used in mound structure was ob- 
tained adjacent to the mound; the extent of the denuded sur- 
face corresponding with the dimensions of the mound. In fact, 
the mottled appearance presented in a sectional view, lends 
plausibility to this suggestion. The time that is presumed to 
have elapsed since the mound building era is sufficient to have 
effaced all minor irregularities of surface. 

ContTrast.— When I first visited this work I found the ravines 
and Twin bluffs skirted by a continuous wall, unbroken except 
at the entrance and a small gap at the northeast corner. Now 
the line is defaced by two unsightly ravines on the south, three 
on the east and three on the north, resulting in gaps from fifty 
to sixty feet wide and an average depth of ten feet. Two of 
the walls which served as buttresses to the western protection 
of the eastern division are wholly obliterated. The circles, 
which were then three feet high, present the appearance of 
shallow basins, with slightly raised margins. One of these 
clay circles situated on the south line of the wall is removed by 
erosion, except a few yards of the inner segment. A small 
remnant of the spur is all that remains of what once protected 
the spring, and this owes its preservation to its position. On 
my last visit, a pile of boulders and limestones, embracing sev- 
eral perches, marked the spot where “the horse-shoe magnet” 
once stood. The wall which encloses the western division, 
particularly on the north and west sides, is traceable only by an 
occasional section. In the orchard, however, it is readily identi- 
fied. The destructive effects of erosion, especially on the east- 
ern division of this work, are the more remarkable in view of 
the number and limited area of its water sheds. Thus in a 
space embracing nine acres we find eight outlets. Now, inthe 
perfect condition of this fort we may presume that water accu- 
mulated in considerable quantities at these various outlets. 
What measures of precaution were resorted to by the inmates 
to prevent this annoyance? ‘This question may be solved by 
conceding to this people a knowledge of underground draining, 
presumptive evidence of which has been referred to in this de- 
scription. Further proof may be seen in the southwest angle 
ot the fort below Dayton, two miles. Moreover, it is highly 
probable that many of the gaps in Fort Ancient are due to the 
same cause. 
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Correspondence. 


EFFIGIES ON THE’ FOX RIVER, 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


I enclose a letter from a friend in Marquette County, containing 
account and drawings of mounds and Indian village in Mound- 
ville township, Marquette County, Wis. Fig. 1 represents effigy 
found on S. E. 4% Sec. 6, Moundville Township, Marquette 

County. Its length is 670 feet, height from 2 to 4 feet, breadth 

A® > 20 to 30 feet. It has been used as a road-way between two 
fields, and the long extended tail has been plowed over until 
almost obliterated. A depression inthe surface a few rods north 
of the figure used to show several pits from six to ten feet deep, 
from which the soil was evidently taken for the construction of 
the mound. This is the effigy spoken of in Mr. C.’s letter on 
Sec. 6 as a “raised road.” 

Fig. 2 lies on the crest of a high ridge. in the same quarter 
section, about a quarter of a mile from the bank of the Fox 
River, and has, like the other, suffered from cultivation of surface. 

Fig. 3 is one of many similar figures lying near the Fox at 
Merritt’s Landing, on Sec. 8, same township. On the level 
ground, near the river at this point, “the woods are full of them,” 

Y and an enthusiastic effigy-hunter who had no fear of blackberry 
briers could fill his note-book with forms and diagrams. Some 
of these have been cut through by the road-way, etc., disclosing 
caches and fire-places, but many are intact. 

The second set of effigies were found about five miles south- 
west of Merritt’s Landing, in Douglas township, on the south 
bank of Little Munch Creek, opposite a marshy lake filled 
with wild rice, a natural hunting ground for the aborigines of 
all ages. 

Fig. 1 is finely preserved, lying in a pasture field, and perhaps 
belongs to a group, as another partly obliterated lies in a plowed 
field close by. Both of these are on the south slope of the field 
and about forty rods from the marsh. 

A few rods west from the first lies Fig. 2, facing west, and Figs. 
3 and 4 lie close together about eighty rods southwest of the 
others, in a level, wood-covered field, facing south. The length 
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of effigies is over 80 feet, and spread of wings in larger 225 
feet; in smaller, 180 feet. Fig. 1 is 85 feet long and Fig. 2 45 
feet, with 90 feet spread of wings. 

On one of the mounds near Merritt’s Landing, the stump of 
a tree was standing, on whose surface over 250 annular rings of 
growth were made out. 

The region is one of swamps and marshes cut across by the 
bold, irregular ridges of the terminal moraine and was doubtless 
through human occupancy a famous point for hunting and se- 
curing of food by the aborigines of various tribes. 

IRA M. BvuEt. 

Sun PrairiE, Wis., March 23, 1889. 
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A CIRCULAR ENCLOSURE FORMED BY EFFIGIES. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


Dear Sir—Yours received. I will try to answer so as to be 
understood, though perhaps may not give much valuable in- 
formation,.as the mounds are nearly obliterated, but having 
viewed them so often I have a pretty good idea of the general 
formation. The principal and most interesting group is the one 
on Sec. 6, T. 14, R. 9 east, on the northwest quarter, on a plateau 
some forty or fifty feet above the level, with an area of about five 
acres on the top, The group of figures is in nearly a circular 
form, enclosing a space ot nearly two acres. There are six animal 
figures and three round mounds. The largest mound is on the 
east side overlooking the Fox River. The two smaller mounds 
were about three feet high and ten or twelve feet across, one 
having a sort of extension, or tail, perhaps twenty feet long. 
This whole group forms what might be called so many independ- 
ent breast-works, though there was an opening between each, 
yet a limb of each figure covered the entrance in such a way 
that none of the entrances were straight. 

The bodies were about three feet high; they varied in form, 
Some bodies were slim, some had tails, some had long legs, but 
those that were longest seemed to be made so as to cover the 
entrances. There have not been any excavations made, though 
it is quite likely that something might be found under the large 
mound. It has been scraped down nearly to the level of the 
surrounding surface. It has been plowed deep and harrowed, 
yet nothing grows well on it. 

A small round mound stood about fifty feet southeast from 
the group. It came in the line of the railroad. About six feet 
below the surface a number of bones were found. They were 
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badly broken before they were noticed. A thigh bone was found 
entire; it belonged to a man upwards of seven feet high ; do not 
know what came of it; it was carried off. 


About a hundred rods north of this group there is a ridge 
about thirty rods long and two or three rods wide, evidently 
made by hand. It is a few rods up from a marsh. Between it 
and the marsh were two small mounds, and on the other, or 
west side of the ridge, is a level of six or seven acres. Ona 
space of two acres was found, when the land was first broken, 
a number of black patches, evidently made by fire. They ex- 
tended down eighteen inches and four to six feet across, but not 
in any regular order; and all around those places were hundreds 
of pieces of coarse earthen-ware, like pieces of plates and dishes, 
thicker than common dinner plates. The edges were made ina 
great many different patterns; some pieces showed specks on 
them, as of lead glazing. There were a great many flint arrow- 
heads scattered around and a few stone implements, more or less 
broken ; but it so long since they were found (thirty-five years) 
that they are all lost. 


On the southwest quarter of Section 6 there is a curiosity in 
the form of a raised road. It was seventy or eighty rods long, 
twenty or twenty-five feet wide and from two to four feet high, 
according to surrounding surface, is quite level and it looked 
handsome before it was overgrown with bushes. Near this road- 
way the land showed evidence of having been cultivated, dut 
not by Indians. Inthe spring, when the snow would be going 
off, the ridges could be plainly seen, about eight feet wide, and 
the furrows between were as straight as the most skillful plow- 
man could make them, These ridges [garden beds—Ep.] ex- 
tended over a space of perhaps twenty acres. 

On Sec. 16, Tp, 14, R. 9 east is another group of mounds on 
a low, level piece of land, close to the Fox River. They are 
mostly long mounds without any apparent regular system, ex- 
cept a few arranged in double lines, thus: 
Some few are round. They cover a space of three or four acres. 
Do not think any of them have been examined. The long 
mounds run north and south, and nearly parallel with the river. 
There are several isolated mounds scattered along near the river _ 
and none back any distance from the river. 

Between Packwaukee and Montello, on the bank of Buffalo 
Lake, are several remarkable mounds. Some of them are so 
very high and so straight up and down that it would be diffi- 
cult to climb on to them. Some years before any of them 
were disturbed they might be mistaken, a¢ a distance, for round 
hay-stacks. Having seen them only in passing along the road, 
I could not give any idea of their relative positions. 

It is now forty years since we first settled here, on what was 
then called the Indian land, as the Indians’ title had not become 
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extinct. As yet none of the mounds had been disturbed. A 
party of Indians were camped near the group of animal figures. 
Among them was the old chief, Oshkosh, then an old man. He 
seemed to be quite intelligent, could speak English so as to 
make himself understood. Asking him if he knew who made 
those mounds, he said. “No. Indiandon’t know. Indian not 
make ’em.” Walking up to them we asked what the Indians 
thought of them—what they were made for. He replied: “In- 
dian thinks they were made to fight in; shoot over.” © He laid 
down on one of the limbs opposite an entrance and went through 
the motion of shooting with a bow. He could not tell what ani- 
mal any of the figures represented. They must be like the 
Mound-builders, an extinct race. 
Respectfully yours, 
B. H. CHAPMAN, 

MCcUNDVILLE, WIs., Jan. 28, 1888. 
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IRON AXE IN A MOUND. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


I read with much interest, your article on “ Archeology 
and Ethnology of Michigan,” in the January (1888) number of 
THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, and heartily confer and agree 
with him that different tribes or races occupied this country in 
prehistoric times. 

The many tokens that we have, point to indicate thus. _It is 
of my opinion that the paleolithic age was one. The Mound- 
builders, another and probably the Indians followed. It is only 
conjecture. 

You also give some accounts of implements found in mounds 
which causes me to inquire whether anything similar to what I 
recently added to my cabinet of archzological relics has been 
found in other cases and by what tribe or race was it used. It 
is an iron tomahawk, very fine and perfect; the axe part being 
similar to the blade of an axe used for hewing logs, and is eight 
inches wide by seven inches in length, tapering to where the 
handle is inserted (which 1s similar to any ordinary axe), and the 
other part is eight inches long by two inches wide, in the shape 
of a half moon, only the pointis blunt. It weighs four pounds, 
and was taken out of a mound in Wayne County, Ohio, last 
summer. A number of stone implements, pottery, and a cop- 
per breast-plate were also found. I am of the opinion it was 
used by some warrior or leader of a tribe as a battle axe; but 
by whom, [ can not tell, and would like to hear from some of 
your readers. G, U. Durr. 
MILLERSBURG, Ohio. 
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Editorial. 


THE MOUND-BUILDER QUESTION. 


The subject of the Mound-builders has been attracting the 
attention of the American public to an unusual degree for the 
last two years, and is likely to do so for some years to come. 
The periodicals, such as the Magazine of American History, 
the American Journal of Archeology, the Ohio Archeological 
and Historical Journal and THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN have 
contained articles upon the subject. Besides these the Reports 
ot the Government Survey and the Peabody Museum have many 
pages devoted to it. There seems to be a variety of opinion on 
the subject, the members of the Bureau of Ethnology, hold- 
ing one opinion, and those connected with the Peabody Museum 
another ; and all writers on the subject take one side or the 
other of the question. 

The explorations among the mounds do not seem to change 
the opinions, each party, as it enters the field, apparently finding 
enough to confirm the opinion previously conceived and the re- 
sult proving to be the same. The positions, as we understand 
them, are as follows: One class of investigators seem to be 
“committed to the theory that the Mound-builders were the an- 
cestors of the present race of Indians; that they all belonged to 
the one stock, and that one grade of culture is exhibited by the 
mounds and by the works of the Indians. The evidence of the 
succession of races is apparently ignored by this class and the 
effort is to show a similarity. The other class, without formu- 
lating their ideas, seem to hold to more ordinary grades of cul- 
ture and to more diversity in the race qualities, and the effort 
with them is to prove dissimilarity and to show successions of 
population. 

THe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN has not taken sides on the sub- 
ject, but has endeavored to present both sides and to leave it as 
an open question. The points which we are studying and on 

which we are seeking information are somewhat different from 
this. They are as follows: 

1. Was there not a difference in the periods of occupation 
and a diversity of migrations among that class of people whom 
we call Indians? 
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2. The diversity which has been already discovered and ac- 
knowledged in the works of the Mound-builders, is it-owing to 
a foreign cultus, the result of habits of thought, customs and 
religious sentiments which were brought in with the people 
when they migrated, or was it antochthonous in its origin, each 
tribe developing its own ideas, leaving the mounds as tokens of 
the same? 

3. The succesion of races or of tribes on the same territory. 
Was this rapid and only caused by the crowding of one tribe 
upon another, or do they show long periods of occupation ? 

4. The comparison of the works with the relics. Is there 
not a lesson to be derived from this? 

THE ANTIQUARIAN puts forth these points for discussion and 
opens its pages to correspondence on the subject. There is an 
advantage in having a journal exclusively devoted to American 
antiquities and mainly supported by private individuals. The 
reports of explorations reach the public sooner by this means, 
and there is an opportunity for freer and more open discussion. 
This, of course, is not reflecting upon the surveys or the socie- 
ties, but it is evidently an advantage, and we are disposed to 
make the most of it. 

It has been the effort of the editor of this journal to secure 
promptly such explorations as are reliable, and we are happy to 
believe that THE ANTIQUARIAN is looked for with considerable 
expectation by all its subscribers on this account. We give in 
this number a valuable article from our esteemed correspondent, 
Mr. S. H. Brinkley, and letters from three new correspondents, 
Prof. Ira Buel, Mr. W, C. Chapman and Mr. G. U. Duer. Be- 
sides these we have letters from several other parties, which we 
shall publish soon, who are located in various parts of the coun- 
try and who are making explorations on their own responsi- 
bility. We would say to our subscribers that we are happy to 
receive letters on this subject and to have them express their 
opinions on the Mound-builder question. 

We do not fear the controversy if the other side is heard from, 
since there are so many things to be said on both sides. We 
are happy to publish the article of Prof. J. S. Newberry as 
an offset. Prof. Newberry stands too well in the scientific world 
for us to say anything in his support. We would call attention 
to the close distinctions which he makes, and ask our readers to 
notice the argument. 

As to the question of age, we would say that, in our opinion, 
we shall be obliged to give more time to the prevalence of the 
Mound-builders than some are disposed to do. We have all 
the period between the paleolithic age and the close of the neo- 
lithic age to fill up in some way, and we know of no other way 
than to ascribe it all to the Mound-builders. Our own personal 
explorations have been conducted in three states—Wisconsin, 
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Illinois and Ohio. In all of these states we have found abund- 
ant evidence of successive populations, three or four different 
periods being plainly presented by the mounds and earthworks. 
This is a conclusion based upon careful exploration and confirmed 
by every new discovery. It is, of course, difficult to say how 
long a time has elapsed, but we believe that the same burial 
mounds contain the remains of races which may have been many 
centuries apart. Itis the task of archeologists to decide as to 
the time which may have elapsed as well as to the character of 
the cult which prevailed in each period. We eschew all efforts 
to run the grades together, and we maintain that the effort should 
be to trace out the minute difference. 
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POPULAR ERRORS IN REGARD TO THE MOUND- 
BUILDERS. 


We have been amused at an article which appeared in the 
Ohio Archeological and Historical Fournal for December, 1888, 
entitled “ Popular Errors in Regard to the Mound-builders,” in 
which the writer assumes the attitude of a censor to the public. 
In our opinion the article is as full of errors as the very people 
whom he undertakes to correct. We give afew quotations from 
the article. He says: “So far as has yet been discovered these 
people could not build a stone wall that would stand up.” Is 
that so? Has the writer visited the stone works situated on 
Paint creek? Has he ever examined the wall at Clarke’s work, 
Indiana? Did he ever examine the stone tombs or chambers in 
Missouri? He says, in reference to measurements, “ No evidence 
of any calculation beyond the mere sighting and measuring 
possible to any one.” Is the writer sure of that? It has been 
the study of archzologists for twenty-five years to ascertain the 
unit of measure. Squier and Davis may have been at fault in 
saying “exact square” or “perfect circle.’ There are remark- 
able coincidences in the measurements of mounds which must 
have involved some calculation. The difference between the 
Mound-builders’ circles in Ohio and the remains of the stock- 
ades of Indians in the same vicinity has been frequently noticed. 
Did it ever occur to this writer that “calculation” and measure- 
ments will account for the difference? Does an Indian who is 
a mere wandering hunter measure with his eye with any such 
accuracy as the Mound-builders of the Southern states did when 
they erected their massive pyramids? The difference in Indians 
is to be noticed, if this is the case, Take the effigies of Wis- 
consin: They always come to a scale and bear excellent pro- 
portions. The difference between squirrels, panthers and wolves 
is seen in the proportions, the tail of the squirrel always being 
longer than that of the panther, and that of the panther longer 
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than that of the wolf. This must have involved calculation. 
As to “the age of the large earth-works,” the author says : 
“One might prove the immense antiquity of the farm-houses 
along our rivers by the same process of reasoning.” How does 
it happen that the large trees are growing on heavy earth-works? 
There are earth-works in Ohio which were built at difterent 
times and by different peoples. Shall we compare these to the 
different houses which have been built on the banks of the Ohio 
river? It looks very much as if time was necessary for the 
Mound-builders’s works. “As to the centers of population not 
a being the same in prehistoric and historic times,” the author is 
: in error; the popular impression is correct. St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, were formerly centers as 
well as Newark, Marietta, Circleville, Chillicothe. It is useless 
to correct popular impressions unless we are correct ourselves. 
As to the relics of the Indians and the Mound-builders being of 
the same grade; the popular impression is that there is a differ- 
ence. Stone axes and arrow-heads are the same all over the 
continent, but pottery, shell-gorgets, inscribed stones and carved 
relics may show such different grades of culture in the Mound- ( 
builders and the Indians as to convince the ordinary mind that 
they were different peoples or that a very rapid deterioration must 
have taken place if they were the same people. The popular 
impression is correct. 
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BURIAL MOUNDS IN ADAMS COUNTY, ILL. 


The writer has recently explored mounds and earth-works in 
Adams County, Ill. The mounds consist mainly of conical tu- 
muli. These tumuli contain the traces of three successive 
burials; that on the top being in a recumbent posture, the mid- 
dle one being a stone cist, with the bodies in a sitting posture, { 
and the lower and earlier burial containing traces of cremation. 

These mounds are situated on the high bluffs overlooking the 
bottom-lands, but commanding extensive views of the valley of 
the river and of the bluffs on the opposite sides of the river. 
They are composed of sandy soil unstratified, and vary from five 
to fifteen feet. in height and from thirty to one hundred feet in 
diameter at the base. They have been traced along the bluffs 
on either side of Quincy, Ill., north and south. They are gen- 
erally at points where the streams break through the bluffs. 
The following are the streams near which they have been dis- 
covered. Bear Creek, on the south side, west of Marcelline; 
Ursa Creek, north side, near the Ursa bridge; Rock Creek, 
north side, in full sight of the C., B. & Q. R. R.; Mill Creek, 
south of Quincy. There are also burial mounds near Woodland 
Cemetery, in Quincy; near the lime kiln, north of Quincy; near 
























SAWED RELICS. 


the stone quarry, south of Quincy, None of these mounds con- 
tain relics. This’ constitutes the main series. Besides these 
there are burial mounds on the bottom lands at Lima Lake, at 
Indian Grave Lake, and near the lakes and bayous which are 
scatteréd along the valley of the river. These contain large 
numbers of bones, but very few relics. A third line of burial 
mounds and lookouts has been traced by the writer. These are 
on the high points and constitute a line about ten miles east of 
the line on the bluffs. They are burial mounds and lookouts, 
but they command a view of the interior, away from the river. 
Three mounds have been discovered at Mendon, situated on the 
highest piece of land in the “county and so placed as to com- 
mand a very extensive view. There are other mounds at Tioga, 
ten miles north of Mendon. These also command an extensive 
view to the east. Between these points are several groups of 
buridf mounds. These differ from all the others in the vicinity, 
in that they are composed of layers of earth alternating with 
layers of lime-stone slabs which have been brought from the bed 
of the river and placed over the mound, and another layer of 
dirt over these. 
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SAWED RELICS. 


The question has arisen with the editor, within a few weeks, 

whether there was a sawed age in America. Relics have been 
sent to him from Michigan and others have been sent to New 
York from the same place, which would seem to indicate that 
there was a sawed age, or at least some one was about to start 
such an age, These relics are very rude, rude enough to be 
classed with the chipped stone age, but the peculiarity of many 
of them is that they are sawed, as they have square sides, sharp 
angles and the ends on a bevel. The material varies; quite a 
number being made of ribboned slate, others of them being of 
coarse sandstone, still others of bituminous shale. Some of them 
have semblances of human faces on them; many of them are 
bored. There are among them many pipes, the pipes being of 
bifferent shapes ; also knives, the knives being very similar to 
the butcher’s cleaver, but sharply beveled on both sides. There 
are also peculiar flat tablets, perforated at one end, but having 
a triangular shape. the shape of a tongue. These may have been 
used for measures, the Mound-builders’ measures. According to 
these tablet, the unit was a little over five inches, though it 
_varied. We recommend the Michigan find for its wonderful 
variety and for its advanced forms. The prices of these relics 
vary according to individuals and increases as the demand in- 
creases. 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN. 


We give as a frontispiece for this number a picture of the 
Temple of the Sunat Cuzco, Peru. According to Mr. Squier it 

was an oblong building, 300x50 feet. It formed one side of a 
" spacious court. Early chroniclers affirm that the inner walls 
were covered with gold, It is said that the end of the temple 
was covered with a great plate of gold intended to represent the 
sun. The temple has, however, been transformed into a modern 
cathedral. It constitutes the Church of Santo Domingo. The 
modern looking window and the balcony are modern additions. 
The question is as to the reconstruction of this old building, We 


Ruins on Island of Titiiaca. 


have in the lower part the Cyclopzan wall, in the upper part a 
wall which may have been built at a later date. The plate of 
gold which formed the face of the sun, where was this placed? 
Mr, Squier says: “ The world has nothing to show in the way 
of stone-cutting and fitting to surpass the skill and accuracy dis- 
played in the Inca structures.” The question is whether this 
building does not present more than one epoch of prehistoric 
date. We should say that there were three building periods in- 
dicated by it, each epoch being about equally far apart. There 
are ruins on the island of Titicaca which have square walls and 
straight, angular corners resembling those in this building. The 
peculiarity of the ruins is that there are doors which have jams 
on an angle, or leaning, similar to those found in Egypt. This- 
peculiarity of the architecture of Peru may be owing to contact 
with some foreign country. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Movunp-BurtpErs AND Inp1ANs.—Dr. Cyrus Thomas has another article 
in the Magazine of American History for April, in which he argues, as usual, 
for the Mound-builders as ancestors of the present Indians, and controverts 
Dr. Patton and Prof. Putnam on the point. He claims Prof. Putnam’s 
opinion to be that the Ohio Mound-builders were driven northward, and 
that their remnants are found in the Eskimos, and Dr. Patton’s to be that 
two different races migrated from Asia, the Mound-builders first, the red 
man afterward In our opinion, Dr. Thomas limits the horizon. Perhaps 
Prof. Putnam spreads it out too much, but Dr. Patton is nearer the truth 
than either. There is a gap between the Mound-builders, who were neo- 
lithic people, and the ancient paleolithic people who resembled the Eskimos, 
and we doubt whether any mounds can be ascribed tothe lastnamed. The 
succession of races and the lapse of time are problems which will be 
solved by mound explorations, and we think that any theory which limits 
the time or succession is very much to be deprecated. 


PALEo.iTHICcs.—The chapter on “Prehistoric Archzology,” in the “Nar- 
rative and Critical History of America,” is by Henry W. Haynes, who has 
kindly sent us the advance sheets. We do not know whether this is the 


only chapter on prehistoric archeology, but if so it is a pity that Mr. 
Haynes has confined himself to so limited a field. The chapter should be 
called “Paleolithics in America”; forthis is what it contains. It is a remark- 
able paper, able, clear, comprehensive, and in the main fair and well sub- 
stantiated. There are, however, afew points on which Mr. Haynes uncon- 
ciously becomes a special pleader. The history of the paleolithic finds is 
given in detail. The bearing of those finds on the question of the an- 
tiquity of man is fairly exhibited; both sides of the question candidly 
brought out. The special pleading comes in, however, when the author 
turns from the paleolithic finds to the neolithic relics which are at present 
in the ostensible paleolithic horizon. The author, we think, will acknowl- 
edge that. We refer now to the relics found in the auriferous gravel of 
California, and in the lacustral clays of the ancient Lake Lahoutan. The 
geologists would certainly make these as early as those of the gravel beds of 
Trenton, of Loveland, of Little Falls, and of the District of Columbia. 
They will, at least, make them pre-glacial. But Mr. Haynes sweeps this all 
away and says that the implements are neolithic, and therefore the horizon 
must be neolithic, that is post-glacial. The distinction between paleolithics 
and neolithics is"one which the archeologist is quite ready to recognize, in 
the case of the relics from the California gravels. There is no difficulty in 
recognizing a very great difference between them and the paleolithics of New 
Jersey. Here are perforated medicine stones, steatite ollas. Here isa nicely 
smoothed mortar, “which was found standing upright, with the pestle in it 
in the properplace, apparently just as left by the owner.” Here is also a hu- 
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man skeleton at the bottom of a shaft 210 feet deep with an altar for worship. 
Here is the celebrated Calaveras skull. Assuredly these belong to the neolithic 
age, if the archeologists are to judge. Ifweputthem by the side of the pale- 
olithics of Trenton, we should say that two entire ages has intervened be- 
tween them; but what do the geologists say? Prof. Morse arose before the 
American Association in New York and drew with his facile hand a picture 
of Table Mountain, and described the process by which this mountain was 
denuded, that which had been a valley between two mountains became a 
mountain between two valleys, and pointed to the spot beneath the lava- 
bed, which capped the mountain where the Calaveras skull was found. 
It was clearly seen that Prof. Morse was positive of the extreme antiquity 
of man and believed these relics to be proofs of it. Here comes Mr. Haynes 
and makes the relics and the skulls all modern, because they resemble the 
neolithic specimens found in Europe. Will the president of the American 
Association please answer Mr. Haynes, or explain the discrepancy ? 


Scerprure Customs in Ausrrauia.—An article.cn this subject by John 
Frazer, of New South Wales, appears in the last journal of the Victoria 
Institute. The Australians have a rite of initiation which they call “bora.” 
This rite resembles one which is common in Africa, and in some respects 
resembles the iniatory rite common among the aborigines of North Amer- 
ica. It would require, however, very close and definite points of resemblance 
between these rites to prove a common origin. Thescripture customs have 
resemblances to those fuund in Australia and America in some things, viz.: a 
“white stone” is’ given to the initiated,as wellasa wand. Thesacred wand is 
found in Egypt, and it may have been used by Jacob when he leaned upon the 
top of his “staff, worshipped it.” The “new name” is given to the initiated. 
Possibly these may be allusions to scripture. There were “divining rods” 
in Egypt. These resemblances between customs of peoples so far apart, 
may be compared to natural mimicry in butterflies and otherinsects. But- 
terflies sometimes resemble ants so much as to be mistaken for them ; they 
also resemble dead leaves, the ends of the wings sometimes forming a stem 
for the leaf. It would be singular to see a leaf which had fallen from a 
tree rise up and fix itself upon the tree again. The explanation is that 
there was a common source of support; and an assimilation if\ color and 
spots may have been owing to the feeding of the animals upon the plants. 
There may have been a common source to many ot the customs which are 
widespread. An Indian squaw has her nose slit for adultery, just as an 
Egyptian woman had hers cut off. Circumcision prevailed in Central 
America as well as among the Arabs and Jews. These are more definite 
than initiatory rites and “new names,” and yet the sacred “wands” and the 
“new names” are worthy of study and we need not shut our eyes against 
them because they are in the Scriptures. 


An AporicinaL Coat or Marit.—Some two years ago Mr. J. H. Hungate, 
now a banker in La Harpe, Ill., was in Washington Territory. He discov- 
ered in Almota, in Walla Walla valley, on the Snake river, a group of eight 
or ten mounds, and among the mounds a grave which contained some inter- 
esting relics. The relics seem to have constituted the coat of mail and war 
implements of some Indian chief, a chief who had contact with the early 
Spanish settlers or discoverers. There was in the grave a long, rusty steel 
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sword, the head of a lance or dirk, and the coat of the chief. The dagger 
or dirk is about eleven inches long and three and a half inches wide, and 
has a crescent-shaped guard above the blade, but a tang which contained a 
socket for a handle, which should be at right angles with the blade. The 
coat was made of a vast number of copper tubes which were strung on twine 
cords and woven into shape of a coat, small tubes forming the collar and 
long tubes forming the main part of the coat. On the breast there were 
several large perforated disks made from sea-shells, the wide part of the 
Buscyon perversa. The coat was large enough to cover the breast and back 
and the tubes were so near together as to serve as a protection against ar- 
rows. It is probable that there was a fringe below the tubes, but this had 
disappeared. Along with the coat were several copper rings, one a heavy 
ring designed for the wristlet; another a light ring for the nose; several 
others designed as ornaments for the coat; also eight elk teeth, stained blue 
by the copper. The mounds contained some steatite mortars and pestles, 
though it is uncertain whether they belonged to the same age as the grave. 
The grave was on a terrace in a dry place and was so situated that the per- 
ishable material was likely to be preserved for a long time. This is an im- 
portant find, since it connects history with prehistory, as the iron belonged 
to the historic period, but the coppor tubes were of prehistoric character. 








LATE DISCOVERIES. 
By Henry Pauuirs, Jr. 


In a moss (a bog or marsh) dug out in Finderup, in Jutland, were found 
trunks of oak, beech and fir trees from 6 to 30 inches in diameter. The 
branches had in some cases been cut off, but the bark remained. By the 
side of one of the oak trunks two earthen vessels were discovered, and 
near another a third, shaped like an urn. In the latter lay a sandal cut 
from a piece of leather, with flaps and leather straps for tying to the ankle, 
the length of the sandal being 7 inches. It seemed as if the trunks of 
trees had been placed in a certain position for some purpose or other, 
About 20 feet feet further to the south, and at the same depth, viz., 6 feet, 
a yoke of oak was found, 5} feet long and 3 inches thick, being fairly cylin- 
drically cut out in the center. At each end were holes, in one of which 
remained a strap of leather. Other implements of oak were also found, 
evidently used for for carrying. Some of them seemed part of a wheel. 
Close to the yoke another earthen urn was discovered, which, like the 
three referred to, was surrounded with sprigs of heather and bramble. 
Formerly some horns of bullocks and the skeleton of a man ina fur coating 
were fonnd in the moss. The various objects are now in the Copenhagen 
Museum, and are said to date from the early iron age. 


From a pile dwelling discovered in the Szontag Lake, in East Prussia, 
many flint implements and bone ornaments have been recovered by Prof. 
Eaydeck, of Konigsberg. There was only one bronze ornament, but many 
vesseis of clay, of which nineteen were uninjured,among the discoveries. 


Cyprus.—Excavations at Poli have revealed a cemetery of some extent 
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of Ptolemaic date. Among the finds were rough pottery in red or brown 
ground with purple and dark-red patterns, terra cotta images bronze and 
iron objects, strigils, knives, mirrors, etc., also a few articles of silver jew- 
elry and some of glass. Two inscriptions in Cypriot characters were also 
discovered. 


A votive tablet dedicated to Jupiter Peninus by a centurion, D. Dasi 
(mius For), has been discovered on the great St. Bernard, on the site of the 
temple of the Pennine Jove. This makes the thirty-eighth tablet found on 
the same spot. 


Irattan Discovertss.— Near Este various bronze statuettes, votive offerings 
and a small fragment of an Euganean inscription. At Chiusi, in the cathe- 
dral, fragments of Latin inscriptions of the Lombard era; some of these 
formed originally the memorial tablet to a bishop, whose name has been lost. 
An: ara compitalica,* dedicated to the worship of the Lares, erected Anno 

Urbis 747, near the Ponte Garibaldi at Rome. 

Near the Flaminian Way. in the cemetery of 8. Valentino, a great quan- 
tity of Latin inscriptions, some pagan, some christian, of which former 
one, a fragment of arval acts, appeared to be as old as A. D. 21, and con- 
tained the solemn proclamation of the greater feast of the Sodalitium. 


Many graffite at Pompeii,among which is one in nine verses on an am- 
orous subject. In Massa d’ Albe, two Latin inscriptions. At Ruvo, an 
Hermes with a ram. Latin inscriptions have been discovered at Belluno, 
Modena, Terni, Rome, Anticoli, and onein Greek at Suio. The ruins of an- 
cient temple at Lo_Scasato. 


In the province of Estramadura, near the village of Leira, on cutting 
down an old tree, a cache of metallic implements, twenty in number, was 
discovered among its roots. According to Chevalier da Silva, these are all 
copper, not bronze, owing to the prevalence of that metal throughout the 
Iberian peninsula, and the fact that the primitive inhabitants were not 
aware of the existence of tin mines. 

A prehistoric station near Buisson-Pouilleux has been discovered with 
the remains of numerous objects. 

A prehistoric cemetery near Saint-Ellier was lately described by M. Bon- 
nemere: popular tradition of the vicinity ascribes these remains to a 
bloody battle that once took place, but they are much older. 


M. Mortillet lately described the Monumental remains of Sardinia before 
the Parisian Society of Anthropology. 


——_0o0————_ 


ERRATA. 


The article on Chips from Tonga Superstition, in the March number, should be 
credited to Rev. E. H. Richards. 

The notes in the January number on Late Discoveries should have been credited 
to Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr. The name was omitted by mistake. 








BOOK REVIEW. 
Ferdinando Borsari. La Letteratura, Degl’ Indi geni, Americani. Napoli, 1888. 


This book treats of the indigenous or aboriginal American literature. It 
is a sort of resume of the latest information on the subject. A review or 
sketch of the various books which have been published in America, such 
as Brinton’s Library, the Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, Taz Amxnrt- 
CAN ANTIQUARIAN, Bancroft’s Native Races, the works of Leland, Valentine, 
Horatio Hale, Lucien Biart, Kingsborough, Brasseur de Bourbourg, Rum- 
boldt, etc. The divisions of the subject are as follows: Legends, eloquence, 
poesy, comedy, drama. One is impressed by this brief review with the idea 
that our aboriginal literature is becoming voluminous. We are glad to find 
that European scholars are sufficiently interested in it to collect and study 
the books that are written. Prof. Borsari seems to be well-informed in this 
department. 


The Aryan Race; Its Origin and its Achievements. By Charles Morris. Chi- 
cago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 1888. 


This book has interested us and we give on this account an analysis of its 
contents. The three-fold division of the race—Ethiopian, Mongolian and 
Caucasian—which Blumenbach adopted seems to have given place to the 
five-fold, which, according to Huxley, should have the barbarous names of 
Mongoloid, Negroid, Australioid, Xanthochroic and Melanochroic, the hair 
being the test with Huxley. This is equal to those other barbarous words, 
Dolicho, Dolicho-cephalic, Ortho-cephalic and Meso-cephalic. The division 
which is most popular at the present time is that given by Max Mueller and 
which is recognized in the terms Aryan, Turanian, Semitic. This is based 
upon the study of the language, mainly the language of the Caucasian or 
white races. Originally, the Aryans were a people whodwelt on the plateau 
of Iran, and the Turanians were those who dwelt outside of that plateua, 
mainly north. The Aryans were separated at so early a date that it was 
difficult to recognize their consanguinity, but in 1808 Frederick Schlegel 
maintained that their languages proved a common descent. Bopp’s Com- 
parative Grammar confirmed this. Dr. Pritchard took up the subject and 
from the study of skulls showed that they were connected. The theory of 
an eastern home was advanced in 1820. The plateau of Pamir, the roof of 
the world, was regarded as thestarting point. Max Mueller fixed upon Iran 
as the point. Latterly, however, the theory has been advanced that Scan- 
dinavia, in the north of Europe, was the starting point. This theory is 
reflected by Mr. Morris, and a new point adopted, namely, southeastern 
Europe, a ‘region stretching from the Black sea to the Caspian sea. It is 
evident that there has been a separation, but the exact spot where it took 
place is uncertain. As to the extent of the Aryan race, a single word ex- 
presses it—Indo-European. The northern Aryans, Celts, Teutons, Sclavon- 
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ians, were originally a blonde type, Xanthochroic. The southern section, 
Greco-Italic, and the eastern section, Indo-Iranian, were of a darker hue, 
Melanochroic. This may be owing to climate or a mixture of other 
races. The Gauls were of the blonde type, as are the Germans. Tacitus 
says: “They had long fair hair and fierce blue eyes. There has been a 
mixture of dark-haired people, and the modern Germans have lost this 
distinction. The Celts were earliest to migrate west. The Slavs have 
never reached the west. The Russians, who were Slavs, have a resemblance 
to the Mongolian type, possibly from a mixture with the Finns, who were 
Turanians. The darker-skinned southern section were the fathers of the 
Greek, Latin, Persian and Indian civilizations. So much for the European. 
As to the Asiatics. Bactria was once the common residence of the Hindoos 
and Iranians. The march of the fathers ot the Hindoo race can be traced 
with some clearness ; this was very early. The western part of Persia was 
occupied as early as 2500 B.C. The Dravidian population was occupying 
the southern half of India before they arrived. The Iranian population 
settled in Persia—Kurds, Armenians and Tadjicks. They are marked by 
broad face, black eyes, straight nose, large mouth, straight black hair, con- 
siderably like the Semitics or Jews. The Hindu type differs slightly, as he 
has a thick nose, horizontal eyes, bronze complexion, The condition of 
the Aryans before they separated has been described by Max Mueller. 


The social organization of the Aryans is a disputed point. The household, 
the village, the clan are all dwelt upon by Mr. Morris. He thinks the patri- 
archial system was the most primitive; the clan system grew out of this, and 
the village system outoftheclans. This is a point of dispute among ethnol- 
ogists. Among the American races the clan wasthe primitive. There never 
was aseparate family. In this the Aryans and Americans are in great con- 
trast. The family and the fireside were the chief elements in the Aryan civ- 
ilization. Their religion, their government, their social life, and all of 
their customs grew out of this. Departed ancestors were worshipped. The 
house father was the miniature king. Village communities were only 
families, those who were akin having gathered for residence in one place. 
It was a house community. The village system arose.after the Aryans 
ceased to be nomads and became agriculturalists. The land was the property 
of the community, but it was divided among the families for separate use. 
The village was constituted on the type of the family. A council was called 
to decide important affairs and to elect a family head. Each village had a 
landed district of definite extent, divided as follows: Common pasture 
lands, arable lands, house-lots ; each man’s house was his stronghold. 


The author speaks of the different branches of the Aryans, Celts, Teuton- 
ics, Russians, Southern Indians, as all having these elements of household 
communities or villages. The clan system grew out of the patriarchy, he 
thinks. The nomadic tribe has its clan leader and its patriarchal tribal 
head. The Hebrew people had a patriarchal organization. The Chinese 
never left the patriarchal. China is a patriarchal empire; the emperor is 
the father of the empire. “Archaic civilization of mankind apparently 
arose from the pastoral phase of society,” so says our author. Notso with 
the Americans. They were originally hunters; they were never nomads 
in the sense that the Aryans were. The Aryans became agriculturalists 
and ultimately were divided according to their landed property and lost 
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their clan and tribal relations. This was in the time of Cleisthenes in 
Greece, B. C. 409,.and Servius Tullius in Rome, B.C, 533. This kind of 
landed property continues in Scandinavia to this day. Families are named 
after their lands; the first names would designate the generation, Johns 
and John’s sons. When they come to this country they have no names. 

The religion of the Aryans is most peculiar. It was originally 2 mixture 
of nature or elemental worship or ancestor worship. The Lares Penates 
were the true house spirits; besides these were the Manes, shades of the 
departed, and the Genius, presiding divinity, and the Vesta, of the hearth 
with its holy flame. The nature-worship was modeled after the family and 
its customs. The clouds were the cows of the gods. The dawn was a beau- 
tiful spirit. In winter the earth mourns forthe deadsummer. The bright, 
broad arch of the heavens was the primal deity. Varuna, the elder god of 
the Vedas, was the starlit firmament, Uranus of the Greeks. His brother 
Mitra is the noontide sky. Dyaus is the canopy of the day, Zeus of the 
Greeks ; Teutonic, Tiu. Odin of the Scandinavians, Diaus Pitar, Zeus Pitar 
Jupiter were all one, the father of the gods and men. Besides these, the 
Devas, shining ones, stars; the dawn, Ushas; Baldir, the beautiful, god of 
light. The distinction between good and evil arose afterward. Ormuzd 
and Ahriman were the light and darkness. The first a bright, bountiful 
spirit; the last an evil, dark intelligence. Ormuzd created the earth and 
heavens and filled them with bright: spirits. Ahriman produced a dark 
world and filled it with evil spirits. At the end of the great contest there 
will be a general conflagration. The earth will melt and pour down its 
molten floods into the realm of Ahriman; man will be converted from his 
evil ways. There is a great bridge over which the souls of the dead must 
pass. The spirits of the good are conducted by Serosh. Evil souls fall into 
the Gulf of Duzahk. There will be a resurrection and Ahriman will give 
up his empire. This is the Persian philosophy. The book is exceedingly 
interesting, and we think our readers willl be glad to get it. It is certainly 
suggestive and full of seed thoughts. 


Indian Myths, or Legends, Traditions, Symbols of the Aborigines of Amer- 
ica compared with those of other countries, including Hindoostan, Egypt, 
Persia, Assyria and China. By Ellen Russell Emerson. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 1884. 


The hurculean task of comparing American myths with those of other 
countries has been undertaken by several authors. Some of these authors, 
such as Prof. E. B. Tyler, have dwelt largely upon the foreign myths, and 
made the American incidental. Others, like Charles B. Leland, have merely 
referred to the foreign and dwelt altogether upon the American. Mrs. Ellen 
Russell Emerson has endeavored to combine the two, but fortunately has 
given far more attention to the American, and so has furnished an excellent 
compilation of American myths. The method pursued is to take up the 
different subjects concerning which there are myths. As, for instance, the 
winds, the birds, the serpent, the stars, the sun, the earth and moon, the 
origin of man, the origin of evil, the legends of the dead, transformation, 
the animals, Manabozha, etc. Under each head there is given one or two 
American myths and along with these remarks concerning the foreign myths 
which resemble them. This resemblance is notalways very close, certainly 
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not close enough to be ascribed tothe same source. They are resemblances, 
mainly, which have been suggested to the author through her acquaintance 
with the myths of all countries, and by reason of her extensive reading. It 
is pleasant to recognize these analogies, and the book is more versatile and 
perhaps more interesting from their presence. We cannot help feeling, 
however, that the author would have done better work, especially from the 
scientific standpoint, if she had sifted the materialand presented only those 
foreign myths which show some direct connection, either through an his- 
torical and migratory channel or through the law of parallel development 
The same is true in reference to some of the American myths, more 
especially American symbols. These should have been sifted, and only” 
those which are genuine and authentic used. It is strange that authors 
will persist in using the fabrications of that visionary enthusiast and de- 
ceiver, Mr. William Pidgeon, as the basis for any superstructure. Mrs. 
Emerson is not the only one who has done this, but the use of these figures 
is very damaging in such a book. The myths are given without being 
credited. There are very few references to authorities to be found in the 
book. The critical faculty is very important in connection with American 
myths. It would have been better if the author of this book had used it 
more thoroughly, rejecting those things which were of doubtful authority 
and accepting those which were well established, and then giving credit by 
reference and foot notes,so that the reader might know that each myth 
-was up to the standard. 

It is, however, a readable book, one which is full of poetry and mytho- 
logical treasures, especially when considered from a literary stand-point. 
The poetry is American, not so much native American as modern Ameri- 
can, and yet it shows how much of the poetical element was contained in 
the native American mind. The beauty of the myths of America will un- 
doubtedly be appreciated more after the reading of this book than it ever 
has been before, and yet we think there is a fair degree of appreciation of 
it among the modern Americans. It is well perhaps that the book is writ- 
ten from a literary standpoint. There are so many theories nowadays that 
any one who undertakes to write on myths and symbols from any other 
standpoint is likely to run against a snag of some kind. Itisa book which 
treats of mythsand symbols together. For general reading this makes it 
more valuable. It is also valuable from a scientific stand-point, as there are 
very few authors who have taken up the two departments and put them 
together. This is a rich field, and we are thankful that it has been entered 
upon by so intelligent a person, and that the gleanings have been so ex- 
tensive. There is one thing to be said in favor of this book. It is com- 
paratively free from visionary schemes. The author does not try to make 
out a case, and is unbiased by any pet theory. Shemerely gleansand then 
presents the rich sheaves for others to winnow. 


_ Evolution Theory of the Origin of Worlds, and Cause of the Son’s Light, Heat 
and Spots; also the Elementary Principles of Heat and Light. By Seth 
K. Warren. Lake Geneva, Wis. 1888. 


Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian. Arranged and edited as an Introduction to 
the Study of the Bible. By Edward T. Bartlett, D. D.,and John P. Peters, 
Ph.D, Vol. Il, Hebrew literature. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1889. 
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